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” HIE question before us is primarily a question of fact. 
sis It assumes that Christianity has changed and that it is 
continuing to change. It assumes that the intercultural 
contacts of Christianity are the causes of some oi these changes. 
sos [ believe that these assumptions are correct. 
I am not at all sure that it is possible for me to disentangle 
221 the changes in Christianity which are due to intercultura) con- 
id tacts from the changes which are due to other causes. But I am 
. e very sure of this, that since intercultural contact is a form of 
231 conversation, and since conversation never leaves the two con- 
213 versers just where they were before the conversation began, 
fe it is inconceivable that Christianity should not be changed 
210 by those contacts which, from the very beginning, it has 
_ 10 sought. 
nd 7 Perhaps the first recorded instance of a change due to inter- 
ful ; cultural contact is the fact that Christianity received its name 
aif in an environment of other Asiatic religions; for “the disciples 
ae were called Christians first in Antioch.” It is rather interesting 
205 to consider that Jesus never heard the name “Christian,” and 
226 did not know the religion which he established was to be called 
“Christianity.” It is rather important for us to remember, I 
pe think, that Jesus attached no “ism” to his own doctrine, and 
93 that he felt that he was talking, not about a particular variety 
ids 7 127 
ul- , 
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of religion, but about religion, about the way in which men are 
to deal with God and with their neighbor. 

Hard after this first intellectual effect comes the second, 
namely, the introduction of new ideas through the use of lan- 
guage. When a religion attempts to explain itself to people of 
other traditions it inevitably tries to find words in those other 
traditions which are equivalent to its own ideas, and it inevita- 
bly fails to find them. The consequence is that it adopts 
terms which are current, as near-by equivalents for its transla- 
tions, and we find Christianity adopting the word ‘‘Logos”’ to 
explain what it means by Christ—‘‘In the beginning was the 
Logos”—and this was a momentous change, introduced by 
Christianity in the attempt to explain itself to other people, a 
valuable development of its thought. 

Then, when Christ was explained by Paul as the Lord, 
through union with whom we are to attain salvation, he again 
was introducing a change in Christianity through the very ef- 
fort to tell what Christianity meant. The latest case of this 
that has come to my attention is the effort of Dr. Karl Reichelt, 
in a little rest-house near Hongkong which he has established 
for Buddhist pilgrims, to use the old Chinese conception of 
“Tao” as an equivalent of St. John’s use of “Logos’’: “In the 
beginning was Tao’’; “‘In the beginning was the Logos.’’ Adop- 
tion of this usage would mean an actual change in the expression 
of Christianity for China, and probably some development in 
its content. 

Generally speaking, this is true of the Christian attitude to- 
ward the world which it has encountered: ‘This religion is the 
answer to your questions.” “Whom ye ignorantly worship, 
Him declare I unto you,” said Paul to the Athenians. And if it 
is true that Christianity is the answer to the religious questions 
of mankind, we may expect to find that wherever Christianity 
goes it has tried to find out what the questions of men are, in 
what ideas they have put those questions, and then to identify 
itself in some way with their answer. But a circumstance which 
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makes this process peculiarly liable to bring changes is the fact 
that religion is always an answer to unexpressed questions of the 
mind. Religion provides us, as it were, with an answer to our 
problems before those problems are completely formulated and 
we are always in the process of getting a better grasp of what 
religion is all about. We are not on the verge of a final answer 
to that, but I think we are on the verge of new answers to the 
question, ‘‘What does religion intend to do for mankind, any- 
way?” And, in proportion as we learn to express our own prob- 
lems, just in that proportion we may expect the answer, Chris- 
tianity itself, to become more pertinent and adequate in ex- 


pression. 


I want to speak now of four or five respects in which it seems 
to me Christianity is changing. It would be out of order for me 
to say that Christianity as a whole has changed in these re- 
spects, because Christendom is a composite body which like a 
glacier moves at very different rates in different parts of its sub- 
stance, and there are parts in which no change at all in these 
directions can be predicated. But there are undoubted changes 
in what we may regard as the central current, the living and 
thoughtful current, of Christianity, and in these changes the 
eye can discern some future accomplishment. 

Let me first speak of Christianity’s wrestle with the idea of 
relativity. Relativity has been worked out in the field of cul- 
ture long before it has been worked out in the field of physics. 
Intercultural contact has always the tendency to lead us to a 
feeling of cultural relativity, including religious relativity. You 
cannot begin to use the word “religion” in the plural without 
the suggestion to your own mind that religions are different 
simply because human beings are different, that religions fit the 
minds and the habits of the people who profess them, the differ- 
ences being “‘relative’’ to those peculiarities, that none of them 
is absolutely valid, and that all of them have some relative 
good in them. And when you begin to take that attitude, the 
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attitude of universal relativity, you find that something serious 
has subtly happened to your religious convictions. Perhaps they 
begin to lag and fail, and you wake up some day with the ques- 
tion, “Have I any religion after all?” 

It is all right for a person to think of the relativity of every 
religion except his own. When he begins to think of his own re- 
ligion as relative then he has ceased to believe it. He has at- 
tained an attitude of scientific detachment which leaves him 
just a little bit away from that point of thorough conviction 
which is essential to religion itself. It is no accident that the 
science of religion has grown up in Christian lands, and it is also 
no accident that the science of religion has been held by many 
a Christian as the chief enemy of the Christian religion. 

The reason is that the science of religion inevitably classifies. 
It determines the different kinds of religion. It puts them into 
serial order and it undertakes to understand them. Christianity 
fosters the attitude of appreciative understanding. Love, in the 
intellectual realm, is appreciation. And you cannot carry on a 
religion of love and appreciation without being led in time to 
look at the religion of your neighbor in that light. When you 
begin to assume of the religion of your neighbor that its essence 
is the good that is in it, you are beginning to take this attitude 
of generalization; you are beginning to think that the important 
parts of religion are the things which they all have in common, 
that they reinforce one another in the items in which they agree, 
and then the next step is that they cancel one another in the 
items in which they disagree. 

You are now upon the exact position of Herbert Spencer, who 
announced at the opening of his First Principles as his criterion 
of judgment, as he looked over the great fact of religion in the 
world, that these religions more or less canceled one another by 
their mutual differences, leaving at the base only one thing 
which is supremely certain, namely, that there is a mystery in 
the universe. 

The scientific attitude toward religion, then, canceling com- 
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peting claims, leaves the human mind immune to every reli- 
gion’s claim of supreme and final authority. We have a sacred 
book, the Moslems also have a sacred book, and the Hindus 
have a series of sacred books—and each of these books claims 
to be divinely inspired. From the scientific point of view, when 
you have listened to many of these claims the tendency is to 
become rather callous to all of them. One becomes immune to 
every claim for exclusiveness. 

Thus we find ourselves on the ground of what has been called 
“the liberalism of the nineteenth century’”’—liberalism which in 
itself carries an end of missionary zeal, because it simply means 
that the religion of the other man is the proper religion for him, 
and that the real type of universality which we seek is the uni- 
versality of thought, a sort of peace without victory, in which by 
finding what we already have in common we shall also find 
what is important to everybody and all that is important to 
anybody. 

I say that Christianity has resisted this idea at the heart of 
liberalism. It has resisted it with this conviction in mind that, 
after all, it is the differences between religions which contain a 
great measure of their importance. It calls our attention to the 
fact that differences which to the eye are almost imperceptible 
and unimportant may make all the difference between the ripe 
fruit and the unripe, between living tissues and dying tissues, 
between a statement of an idea which is fertile and a statement 
which is barren; and that the points of difference among reli- 
gions are the points at which religion is living and growing. 
So “liberalism” tends to be put aside in favor of another type of 
relativity which is called ‘‘modernism.”’ 

Modernism declares that there are important differences, 
namely, differences in religious growth; but that since all things 
grow and are involved in change, Christianity, with the rest of 
things, changes. This has seemed to many minds a real solu- 
tion of this dilemma of universal relativity with its universal in- 
difference in religion. But notice the immediate corollary, that 
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if religion is growing and changing, as all things grow and 
change, then religion has nothing which it can offer by con- 
trast with the changing world as final, nothing as absolute. 
And, since it is the essential profession of religion to put men’s 
feet on a rock, to rescue them from the morass of change and 
relativity and flux by introducing them to the eternal, then if 
modernism is right, religion in its essential claim is fallacious, 
if not fraudulent. 

Catholicism, therefore, has condemned modernism as con- 
taining a lethal principle for its own professions, and on this 
ground I believe that Catholicism is quite right. 

In the struggle, then, with the principle of relativity, where 
are we today? We are on the point, I believe, of a discovery 
that both of these principles are right, that religion is involved 
in change, and that religion does deal with the final. 

Einstein’s success in the field of physics, if his success were 
complete, though his theory would continue to be known as the 
theory of relativity, would have succeeded in introducing us to 
a physical absolute. What Einstein is trying to do is to find the 
one formula which will cover the different realms of light, gravi- 
tation, and electromagnetism, in a single complete formula. 
This would be, then, the absolute truth about the physical 
world. Religion, in the same way, is a permanent relationship 
between man and the cosmos on which he lives, a right relation- 
ship which has unchanging laws. That relationship will have 
varying conditions, just as health, which is the same thing 
everywhere, has varying requirements which are continually 
better understood; but if we can find what that relationship is, 
that will be the absolute truth about religion. 

We have on our hands a perennial problem of what is univer- 
sal and what is relative in the religions we profess, but unless 
we hold to the fact that there is an absolute and universal ele- 
ment in them, those religions have already ceased to be reli- 
gions. The more we learn of the relative, the more we are con- 
scious of that which is non-relative, to which the relative points. 
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Out of this general discussion of relativity, incited by inter- 
cultural contacts, at least one thing emerges as an achievement, 
namely, that the fixed external authorities of religion have yielded, 
much to the liberation of all phases of religious life. The ele- 
ment of absolute finality cannot be found incorporated in any 
written word external to the individual, in any institution ex- 
ternal to him, in any person external to him. The word of God 
does come to mankind, but it does not take the form anywhere 
of an infallible and literally authoritative printed book. God 
does in truth speak to men through the Bible, but that speech 
must be heard by each individual for himself, as a response of 
his whole being to the living and present spirit beyond the 
printed word. The word of God is individually addressed. 

This has put an end to the cogency of all arguments and of all 
denominational differences based upon authoritative scripture. It 
has not by any means put an end to the value of quoting scrip- 
ture. If anything, it has lent to that practice a greater freedom 
and scope; but the value of the text is found not in its physical 
presence but in its power to illuminate the heart. Its authority 
is contemporary, even while the acceptance of its value con- 
tinues to lie in the fact that it springs from the great well of 
vision from which that collection of writings came. 


The second point at which intercultural contacts have had a 
profound effect on Christianity seems to be in respect to the 
criterion of naturalness. Naturalness in religion seems, like rela- 
tivity, a matter which religion cannot admit; for it is the busi- 
ness of religion to contradict natural appearances, to indicate 
that the claim of the physical world to control human life is a 
false claim. And religion, therefore, since it deals with the su- 
pernatural, has brought about marvels of defiance of nature in 
the effort to overcome the physical gravitation of the human 
spirit. 

Now, intercultural contact has shown Christianity that other 
religions have excelled in all of these practices of austerity. A 
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prodigious saintliness is much more visible in Hinduism than it 
is in Christianity, and Christianity has by this very fact, | 
think, been more ready to acknowledge that prodigious saintli- 
ness lies very close to prodigious waste, and has come rather 
more to favor the suggestion that human nature must not be 
distorted by religion, not even by professional amiability, but 
that it must find its seat in human nature naturally. If ‘‘holi- 
ness” is a demand upon human nature, holiness must somehow 
be a natural holiness. 

Christianity is more emphatically impelled in this direction at 
present by the fact that it is in contact not only with the defi- 
nite ancient cultures, but with a new type of culture which 
tries to get along without religion and which has condemned all 
religion as a costly encumbrance. What this effort to get on 
without religion is leading to, I think, is a new understanding of 
what religion might mean to humanity. It is beginning to be 
discovered in Russia, and also in those parts of Turkey and of 
China which have turned their backs upon all religion, that 
there is something missing which religion somehow must fulfil. 
Let us see if we can indicate what this is. 

You cannot get social solidarity without a unit of society that 
is ready to sacrifice itself. You can have willing sacrifice or un- 
willing sacrifice. You can have enthusiastic sacrifice or com- 
pulsory sacrifice. But compulsory sacrifice imposed upon hu- 
man units will not be to the permanent aid of society. You 
must have in a live state something which will maintain a 
willing, persistent self-sustaining desire to put one’s self at the 
command of the whole, and that means that you have to have 
something like a religion to make a society work. 

The modern man is reaching out for a religion, but it must be 
simple and it must be natural. What do we mean by natural- 
ness in this case? It means that religion must present itself as 
an outgrowth of human nature. If you have a genuine psychol- 
ogy, if you have a genuine history of the will, a genuine theory 
of the instincts, you will find that there is a need somewhere 
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which we call a need for religion as the objective condition for 
normal human development. 

This does not mean that religion is satisfied with a natural 
object. We have got to overcome the psychological fallacy that 
because a state of mind is observable its object must be observ- 
able also. What we have in religion is a natural need for a super- 
natural object, and conversely, the supernatural object satisfies 
a natural need. Thus, Christianity has to reckon with this 
demand for a psychological basis of religion. 

This will mean a reproportioning of its entire doctrinal struc- 
ture, in order to meet what it can show to be the deepest de- 
mands of human nature which religion has to satisfy. The ques- 
tion in regard to any doctrine will not be, in the future, “Can 
you believe it?’ but this: “If that doctrine were absent, 
would anything in me demand its rebuilding?”’? And only those 
doctrines are going to survive in religion which in some way 
respond to this inherent and universal question of the human 
heart. 

There is one definitive result which comes from this new vision 
of naturalness as a necessary aspect of religion: The criterion of 
naturalness assumes the health, not of human nature as it is, 
but of human aspirations. There is that in man which knows 
what is good and reaches out to it, even to the correction of its 
own habits. And this means, in spite of various reactions within 
Christianity toward a Calvinistic conception of human deprav- 
ity, that Christianity will turn its back forever upon the sug- 
gestion that human nature is inherently evil, and that there is 


an impassable gulf between the will of man and the will of God. 


The third change which seems to me quite clearly traceable to 
intercultural contacts is a change in the conception of salvation, 
the central business of religion, which lies very close to this 
problem of naturalness. Salvation has been assumed, in Chris- 
tianity, to be a supernatural transaction, but Christianity has 
never taken the negative view that the supernatural transac- 
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tion has nothing to do with the laws of human nature. The 
change which is coming about in our conception of salvation, it 
seems to me, is this—we are beginning to see that salvation 
means the discovery of that way of life which makes it possible 
for us to realize the potentialities of human nature. 

I would like to develop this. There are two laws in the world. 
There is the law of healthful personal growth and there is the 
law governing external circumstance, the law of nature. Each 
of these laws is as lawful as the other, but the curious thing 
about the world is that they seem in their operations to be ir- 
relevant each to the other. We talk about the experiences of 
life as “accidental” circumstances. On the other hand, from the 
standpoint of natural law, the behavior of human beings seems 
to be “accidental” and sporadic. And, as a consequence of this 
misfit, human beings find that they are adopting toward their 
own lives an attitude of coping with the outwardly accidental, 
trying to outwit it, and in so doing forgetting the laws of the 
health of personality. What are the results? Three things: idle- 
ness, greed, savagery. In these three forms we find the acci- 
dental element of life infecting the laws of the spirit and keep- 
ing us on the animal plane. 

The problem of today is to find how we are going to adjust 
ourselves to this ill-adjusted set of laws. ‘‘Renounce,”’ is one an- 
swer: renounce the accidental goods of the natural order. But 
renunciation, which means “‘let us cease to desire what we natu- 
rally do desire,”’ has always seemed extremely unreal. “Love” 
is another, and apparently a better answer, for love carries with 
it a kind of spontaneous and natural renunciation, inasmuch as 
we care more for the person we love than for the things which 
might come from his service. Love lifts us away from the de- 
mands of our own selfishness and makes it possible for us to 
suffer happily. 

Christianity says love is the answer. But where shall we find 
the answer to this other question: ‘How is it possible to love 
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men? How is it possible to love God?’’ It seems to me that 
Christianity is trembling at the present moment on the brink 
of a new answer to the question of how love is possible, because 
the Christian world is sufiering from a newly realistic appre- 
hension of the fact that we do not love our fellow-men spontane- 
ously and with feeling and that we cannot at will churn up this 
requisite affection. We love them theoretically, perhaps, but 
not enough to make the solution of these social problems some- 
thing which we can unanimously attempt with good prospects 
of success. 

How is it possible to love mankind? It seems to me that we 
can look once more to Jesus for aid in this matter, because the 
peculiarity of Jesus as he walked around through the world is 
not that he had a sentimental affection for his fellow-beings, but 
that he had a tremendous interest in them, which came from 
understanding them. The love which Jesus had for his neigh- 
bor was a consequence of understanding his neighbor. His in- 
terest is the result of a penetration of human life; and mentally 
he comes as it were from a great distance to focus on the indi- 
vidual. It is through his unremitting consciousness of the cos- 
mic frame of human destiny that he takes his unique and char- 
acteristic satisfaction in the child, in the individual, in the de- 
tail. Sometimes that suggests to me that Jesus is looking at life 
as with the eyes of God; and that the infinite majesty of God 
would render him not less capable, but more capable, of appre- 
ciating the detail; for, after all, it is the privilege of greatness 
to be interested in the minute things of the world. 

If this is the case, it will indicate the way in which we also, 
not by an unnatural emotional effort, but by a deepening per- 
ception and understanding of human destiny, may find it possi- 
ble to love human nature, with that positive, steady, intelligent 
regard necessary for the life of the world. If through such ways 
of growth we can perceive Christianity coming to a new concep- 
tion of what love is, and especially of what the conditions of 
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love are, we shall be reaching toward a new conception of what 
salvation is—attaining the power of a divinely unsentimental 
love of men, in terms of their personal destinies. 

There are two other points of change which I will just men- 
tion as promoted by intercultural contact, namely, that Chris- 
tianity is acquiring a new sense of the necessity of the historic 
root in religion everywhere—the necessity for everyman of that 
which is historical for him; and that it is also coming to a sense 
of shame with regard to its own dividedness and incapacity for 
co-operation—so that I can see coming at any rate the begin- 
nings of this change, that the church of Christ shall correspond 
more genuinely with that invisible community of all the faithful 
which is the real kingdom of God on earth. 








GOD AND THE GIVEN 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion 
N THE concept entitled “the Given,” philosophy, always 
lavish in concept coinage, has invented a term of increas- 
ing currency and large significance, as well as of varied and 
confusing usage. 
I 

The Given means (I take it), in general, the raw material of 
experience—the non a priori—that crude experiential content 
which common sense, science, art, ethics, philosophy and litera- 
ture have taken and passed through various shaping (and mis- 
shaping) conceptual molds until it has become ‘‘knowledge.’”! 
However extensive and varied the accumulated paraphernalia 
of terminology and theory assembled in dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, textbooks, and treatises, and tabulated for general use, 
the “Given”’ still continues to be an inexhaustible mine for phi- 
losophy, psychology, and science to work into goods and cur- 
rencies for the intellectual exchange market of the world. 

It would be quite impossible to resolve all the store of theory 
and terminology (and trumpery) which we dignify with the 
term ‘‘knowledge” back into its original undifferentiated state, 
or to divine precisely what the Given would be without the ac- 
tion of mind upon it. Yet it seems possible to isolate to some 
degree this unsmelted experiential ore, in intention at least, and 
thus to estimate something of its function and meaning. 

Although givenness is a singularly suggestive term, it is also 
a very self-contradictory one, as far as its literal meaning is 

1 “For rationalistic thought, the notion of ‘givenness’ carries with it a reference be- 
yond the mere data in question. It refers to a ‘decision’ whereby what is ‘given’ is 
separated off from what for that occasion is ‘not given.’ This element of ‘givenness’ in 
things implies some activity procuring limitation.”” (A. N. Whitehead, Process and Real- 
ity [New York: Macmillan Co., 1929], p. 68.) 
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concerned. For its proponents have no intention whatever in 
their use of the term of implying that the Given is given by any- 
one or for any purpose. They simply mean, I assume, that, 
whatever the Given may be, it is there as a mass of data, imply- 
ing that, in spite of all that the mind can do, there is in this data 
a residuum of the non-mental. ‘The ¢hereness”’ might be a pref- 
erable term were it not that it would emphasize spatiality, and 
that is beside the issue. 
II 

Setting aside this more technical usage of the term ‘‘Given- 
ness,” and boldly reinstating its primary meaning (but without 
losing sight of the element in experience to which the term has 
become attached), I venture to outline an interpretation of the 
Given in keeping with personal theism on the ground that the- 
ism offers a theory of experience and knowledge best able, on the 
whole (however inadequate my statement of it), to meet the 
perplexing problems which are disturbing contemporary meta- 
physics as well as religion. What, then, is “the Given” accord- 
ing to personal theism? 

1. First of all,theism regards the self as given. It holds that the 
self which thinks, feels, wills—in a word possesses the power to 
organize, interpret, and apply its experience—is an anomaly, 
except as referred to a source like itself but above itself. 

This reference of the self, or soul, to a supreme self which was 
once philosophical orthodoxy is now philosophical heresy. It 
would, in fact, be untrue to conscious experience to regard self- 
hood as given if it were not at once added, given and acquired— 
acquired only as given, given only as acquired. How else, in- 
deed, could the human self have come into being save as em- 
bodied in this paradox? On the one hand is the assured confi- 
dence “I am the captain of my soul’’;? on the other hand is the 


2 This self-certainty and puissance of the ego is strikingly stated in phenomenological 
terms by Husserl as follows: ‘I myself as this individual essence, posited absolutely, as 
the open infinite field of pure phenomenological data and their inseparable unity, am 
the ‘transcendental Ego’; the absolute positing means that the world is no longer ‘given’ 
to me in advance, its validity that of a simple existent, but that henceforth it is ex- 
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equally deeply rooted conviction “I am not self-constituted.” 
No amount of emphasis, either upon autonomy on the one hand 
or environment on the other, can eradicate the consciousness of 
something at the core of selfhood which is given. Emerson was 
true to the consciousness of Everyman when he wrote: ‘Our 
being is descending into us from we know not whence.” 

Granting all possible agency to secondary causes and con- 
tributive sources, it is difficult to stop short of original mind as 
the source of the human mind. Nothing that has been brought 
forward by modern science violates this interpretation. Evolv- 
ing evolution, in its successive forms of creative, emergent, 
whole-making, and cosmic evolution, has traced the process of 
the development of the human mind with extraordinary pa- 
tience and skill but is still wholly unable even to intimate, much 
less to explain, how mind can issue from not-mind, or how the 
self, which is essentially supranatural, can come from nature 
alone. To trace the pathway by which mind has come is not to 
uncover the source from which it has come. A nisus in nature 
toward spirit is clearly discernible—but whence and why the 
nisus? 

As pertinently as persistently the principle asserts itself: The 
less derives from the greater rather than the greater from the 
less. The seed precedes the plant, the egg precedes the bird, se- 
quentially but not ontologically. “First the natural, then the 
spiritual’ developmentally, but not essentially. Mind succeeds 
space-time, life succeeds chemical reactions, man follows after 
the animal, in the temporal order but not in the eternal order. 
The eternal order conditions the temporal order ontologically as 
well as logically. It is in the eternal order alone that the tem- 
poral order can find its origin and interpretation. The titles of 
two recent influential philosophical treatises would be truer to 


clusively my Ego that is given (given from my new standpoint), given purely as that 
which has being in itself, in itself experiences a world, confirms the same, and so forth.” 
(Edmund Husserl, Jdeas [translated by W. R. Boyce Gibson] [London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1931], p. 18.) 
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an adequate ontology if they were reversed so as to read Reality 
and Process and Experience and Nature. It is to this conclusion 
that the quest of certainty finally leads. The rapidly unfolding 
knowledge of the developmental process has deceived our age 
into substituting temporal priority for metaphysical primacy. 
Yet there are indications of a return to, and reinterpretation of, 
the supremacy of eternal order.’ Ideas do not arise from nature, 
nor persons from the impersonal. It is insufficiently rational to 
stop short of supreme person as the original reality from whom 
all forms of reality proceed—the giver of all that is given and, 
above all, of that which is most like himself, finite selfhood. 


Il 


The Given, interpreted as such, embraces (as has been al- 
ready intimated) not only the self but also (2) the “objective 
world”’—the not-self. That such a world exists, whatever its na- 
ture, experience certifies. There is involved in the very act of 
self-consciousness not only consciousness of other selves but of 
a not-self over against selfhood, relatively external, objective, 
referable to self. 

Whatever may be the nature of the relationship of this not- 
self to the self—however co-ordinate, intimate, reciprocally 
homogeneous are subject and object—the not-self stands over 
against the self, affording it a necessary medium upon which 
to act and by means of which to secure self-expression. It is true 
that the not-self would not be what it is, and as it is, except 
through the organizing, conceptualizing, evaluating activity of 
the self. Yet the fact that the not-self is adaptable to self, 
amenable to its ends, indicates that it is given by mind, to mind. 
The given-to-mind cannot well be other than given-by-mind. 

A very imperfect gift, this of the not-self (or nature), it may 
be objected—raw, fractious, frequently obstructive if not de- 
structive. Doubtless; yet it may be that it is just this kind of 


3 Such as may be found in Husserl’s Phenomenology, Whitehead’s Organicism, the 
New Conceptualism, etc. 
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“a Given’’—which needs subduing, unifying, interpreting, re- 
making—that calls out the developing, organizing powers of hu- 
man personality, individual and social, and thus proves to be ¢ 
true gift in disguise—bread and not a stone. 


IV 

A yet greater, far greater, meaning still may be found in the 
phrase “the Given.” It may include, at its maximum, (3) the 
gift of the giver himself, along with, and beyond, his gift of self 
and not-self. 

This is a conclusion before which philosophy hesitates, and 
may well do so; for no one wants philosophy to leap too ardently 
to conclusions or to accept uncritically unwarranted mystical 
affirmations. Nevertheless, it has been the assumed, and what 
is more the deliberate, conclusion of many of the sanest and 
most philosophic minds of the ages that the supreme giver has 
given, in some real sense, no less than himself to men. Paul, 
who fed on philosophic meat, not on milk for babes, was certain 
of this. So (to name but a few) were Origen, Augustine, Aqui- 
nas, Berkeley, Leibniz, Schleiermacher, Coleridge, Pascal, 
Bergson, and, in their own way, Goethe, Emerson, and Tenny- 
son—and, indeed, the intuitionists, poets, and mystics in gen- 
eral. 

In fact, religion offers to philosophy a form of givenness which 
cannot be ignored if philosophy is to be catholic in its purview. 
“The Great Tradition” in philosophy, from Plato and Aristotle 
to Royce and A. E. Taylor, has recognized the contribution of 
religion to the content of reality as of essential significance. In 
the light of the larger understanding of religious experience now 
arising, no philosophy that pretends to be more than provincial 
can treat the mystical experience as negligible.‘ 

It cannot be without meaning that there has always been an 
implicit consciousness of a spiritual somewhat imparting itself 

4Very significant is Bergson’s new volume, Les deux sources de la morale et de la 
religion, in its tribute to mysticism as affording the key to reality. 
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to men and producing a constant nisus toward belief in its per- 
sonal character and relationships. Something ‘‘numinous,” 
“wholly other,’”’ supersensible, has been present in human ex- 
perience from the first. This experience personal theism inter- 
prets as the constant self-giving of divine love. If there is a bet- 
ter interpretation of religious experience than this it is for phi- 
losophy to find it; if this is the best, it is for philosophy to evalu- 
ate it and relate it to other forms of the Given. 


V 

Yet the theistic conception of a supreme giver as the source 
of all Givenness is by no means easily maintained in the face of 
“things as they are.”’ Such an all-inclusive, many-sided plero- 
ma of Givenness—including the self, the not-self, and the su- 
preme self—comes to an apparent impasse before a contradic- 
tory mass of experienced data which by no effort of optimism 
can possibly be truly called “given,” unless given by some evil 
spirit or spirits. I mean, of course, what Whitman called “the 
devilish and the dark, the dying and diseased,” all the disorder 
and distortion which constitutes ‘“evil’”—defects, deteriora- 
tions, disablements, rebellions, sins, sufferings, losses, the things 
that thwart and darken nature and damn human life to shame 
and sufiering and impotence. By no strain of optimism, or 
euphemizing of the concept of “wholeness,” can these obstinate 
actualities be conceived as given in the sense of goods. 

Religion has long been in the habit of attributing these evils 
to some hostile personal power—Satan, Mephistopheles, Ahri- 
man, the Evil One. Yet this explanation, although taken up 
into certain types of Christian theology, has never been in ac- 
cord with Christian theism (any more than with natural sci- 
ence) and is being practically abandoned in our time. This 
leaves the theist with a difficult problem: How account, then, 
for the dark, contradictory, defeating and defeated element in 
nature and in human nature—in a word, for the existence of 
evil? 
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VI 

An attempted solution of the problem has of late arisen which 
carries back ‘‘the Given’’—meaning by it all that thwarts man 
and vitiates the cosmos—into the being of God himself, con- 
ceiving him as struggling against an alien content in his own na- 
ture against which his will is contending victoriously, yet not to 
the point of expulsion. 

Professor Montague, in his dramatic and stimulating volume 
entitled Belief Unbound (1930), has presented this theory in the 
following manner: 

Surely there are not two Gods, the one an Invisible King, the other a 
sort of Captain Courageous! Their relation is rather that of a mind to its 
will—a will of finite power working within the confines of an infinitely 
extended and all-inclusive mind. God, as thus conceived, is a self strug- 
gling to inform and assimilate the recalcitrant members of his own organ- 
ism or the recalcitrant thoughts of his own intellect.s 


This is in virtual agreement with H. G. Wells’s theory of a striv- 
ing, finite God. It is advocated in a more philosophical form by 
Professor Brightman in his volume The Problem of God (1930) 
and again in The Finding of God (1931). 

Professor Brightman, setting out in search of a solution of 
the problem of evil, thinks he finds light upon it by conceiving 
God as “‘the Finite Controller of the Given’’—the Given being 
an alien element in the divine nature itself. There is something, 
that is, in God (and therefore in the universe) which impedes 
his will. 

The theory of a finite God holds that he contends eternally within his 
own nature against strange factors which he did not create, but finds, yet 
constantly transforms into means for the attainment of his ideal pur- 
poses.® 

In a later statement, published in Religion in Life, Professor 
Brightman writes: 

5 William Pepperell Montague, Belief Unbound: A Promethean Religion for the Mod- 
ern World (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), p. 84. 

6 Edgar Sheffield Brightman, The Finding of God (New York: Abingdon Press, 1931), 
p. 150. 
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In The Problem of God The Given is said to be ‘something which makes 
the effort and pain of life necessary”’; “a passive element which enters into 
every one of (God’s) conscious states, as sensation, instinct, and impulse 
enter into ours, and constitutes a problem for him.’ At present I prefer 
to enlarge the meaning of The Given, so that it includes all that is eternal 
and uncreated in the divine nature, other than the actual will of God. As 
I now use the term, The Given includes both the “passive element” re- 
ferred to above and also the eternal divine reason, with its principles of 
truth, beauty, and goodness. The Given is thus both eternal content and 
eternal form. The Divine Personality consists of The Given and of Crea- 
tive Will which acts under the conditions set by the Given.’ 





This analysis of the divine nature—reminiscent of post-Nicene 
distinctions in the being of God and recalling emphases of the 
faculty psychology—seems hardly in keeping with Professor 
Brightman’s hitherto balanced and comprehensive personalistic 
philosophy, or with the general tenor of his 7’he Finding of God, 
with its chapters on ‘‘The Divine Goodness” and ‘‘The Divine 
Mystery.’”’ The concern, however, that he shows over the prob- 
lem of evil—very unusual in contemporary philosophy—which 
prompts him to endeavor to relate God more closely to the im- 
perfection of nature and the agony and reality of human strug- 
gle, lifts his thought far above the moral indifferentism of most 
contemporary philosophy. Christian theology has, neverthe- 
less, come much nearer to the heart of the matter by conceiving 
God not as finite but as infinite, therefore infinite in his sympa- 
thy and thus sharing in the travail of the world by vicarious and 
victorious love-suffering, as symbolized by the cross. No strug- 
gle within himself can compare in meaning with this vicarious 
co-operative sharing in the struggle upward of his creation. 

To conceive of God as less than infinite (in the sense of com- 
pleteness) and have him remain truly God is self-defeating. A 
deficiency within his being is fatal to his deity. With practical 
unanimity all forms of theism have ascribed perfection to the 
divine being; not a static perfection—for that would be a con- 





7E.S. Brightman, “The Given and Its Critics,” Religion in Life, I (Winter Number, 
1932), 134. 
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tradiction of perfection—but a perfection which consists in su- 
premely self-active, outgoing love. To abandon this conception 
would mean to lose the soul of the Christian doctrine of grace 
which has been not only a source of strength to Christian faith 
but a bulwark of Christian theology and is now receiving re- 
vived emphasis as a principle of church unity. 


VII 

Yet if the mélange of obstructive “‘givenness’”’ is not in God, 
or from God, whence is it and what does it mean? 

The nearest approach to answering this question comes, I 
think, by regarding the unorganized and reluctant factors in the 
cosmos as the unavoidable accompaniments of the develop- 
mental process—its conditioning factors, its by-product, its re- 
mainder. These essentially conditioning factors of the ‘‘Given”’ 
may be regarded as (1) the unacquired, (2) the unformed (or un- 
fashioned), and (3) the unreceptive, becoming the recalcitrant 
and ultimately the perverted. 

The developmental process—the meaning and scope of which, 
as creative method, is just beginning to reveal something of its 
fuller significance and extent—embraces a vast range of yet 
unfulfilled possibilities, the gradual achievement of which is at 
once the romance and the tragedy of the cosmic-human drama. 
The possible, the unacquired, the yet-to-be, has a double aspect. 
It is both opportunity and impediment. Imperfection, that is, 
is in one respect a defect and in another a promise. It is defect- 
on-the-way-to-betterment. 

It is remarkable how Plato, so long before the advent of evo- 
lution, anticipated this aspect of developmental process. ‘‘Mind, 
the ruling power, persuaded necessity to bring the greater part 
of created things to perfection and thus, and after this manner, 
in the beginning, when the influence of reason got the better of 
necessity, the universe was created.’’* Creative mind striving to 
bring to perfection a reluctant universe—thus is the persuasion 


8 Timaeus. 
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of reason hampered. ‘The light shineth in the darkness and the 
darkness apprehended (received) it not”—such is the New Tes- 
tament counterpart of Plato’s conception, the first intimation of 
the great refusal which withholds the co-operation without 
which developmental creation cannot proceed. Interruption in 
the creative and revelatory process, due, in the mind of this 
spiritual seer, to an initial unreadiness, lethargy, unreceptive- 
ness (unresponsive darkness), corresponding to Plato’s ‘‘neces- 
sity,” is fraught with disastrous consequences. Very subtly it 
passes into something more positive and resistful and thence 
into self-will and perversion. 

Unreceptiveness, becoming positive opposition, would thus 
seem to be the inceptive original sin. Yet its possibility is the 
inevitable accompaniment of the developmental process, for the 
reason that development requires, as its very spring and élan— 
freedom. Yet, freedom (as we have seen) cannot be rightly un- 
derstood except as given, as well as acquired—most hazardous, 
most pregnant, most priceless of all gifts, whereby all higher (as 
well as lower) possibilities are appropriated, or rejected. 
Through this door, opened by the divine hand, have entered all 
great and high achievements—and all base rejections and degra- 
dations. It could not (as far as we can see) have been otherwise. 

Freedom beginning as mere conation, like a trickling under- 
ground stream, gathered momentum as evolution proceeded un- 
til in man it became that mighty river, free will, with powers as 
richly creative and beneficent as they are potentially destruc- 
tive. 

The obstructive and imperfect in cosmic development and 
the wilful and perverted in human life and history may thus 
be regarded as having arisen out of an initial unresponsiveness, 
a lack of co-operative willingness, growing into self-assertion 
and degradation instead of into the self-realization and well- 
being that comes only through free co-operation. Evil, in other 
words, is the cost—the heavy but inescapable cost—of a free 
developmental order yielding diversified forms of activity and 
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intelligence culminating in personality and issuing in a society of 
free, autonomous, achieving persons. 

Faced with the problem of evil, theism neither admits a sec- 
ond hostile deity, nor deficiency within the nature of God, but 
finds in the developmental method, and the supreme gift of 
freedom, sufficient light upon the great enigma to enable reason 
to meet the demands made upon it, faith to bear its burdens, 
and hope to look to the future for its sufficient vindication. God 
is the God of grace, “Giver of all good.”’ All is given by him— 
except ‘‘the given”’ (i.e., the unacquired, the darkness, ‘‘neces- 
sity”), which inevitably accompanies the kind of gifts which re- 
quire developmental achievement. 








THE BEARING OF RECENT GOSPEL RESEARCH 
UPON THE STUDY OF THE TEACH- 
ING OF JESUS 
DONALD WAYNE RIDDLE 
The University of Chicago 
INCE 1919 gospel research has entered a new phase. Pre- 
vious to that time the theory of oral tradition to explain 
the relationships of the four gospels had been abandoned. 
This led to the recognition that the Fourth Gospel is to be dis- 
tinguished from the other three and that the relations between 
the gospels are literary. As a result there developed the familiar 
two-source hypothesis to explain the synoptic problem: the re- 
lationships of these gospels are source relationships; there were 
two major sources of the synoptics, Mark and “‘Q”’ (i.e., the non- 
Marcan materials paralleled in Matthew and Luke), while the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel used one or more of the other whole 
gospels. To be sure, as long ago as 1904 Professor Burton ad- 
vanced a hypothesis’ which identified a number of sources of the 
synoptics, rather than two, but his work did not secure the rec- 
ognition which it deserved. The two-source hypothesis, although 
its exponents were unable to agree in reconstructing the second 
source,? assumed the qualities of orthodoxy, until it became a 
bar to further research. 

In 1919 Dibelius published his Die Formgeschichte des Evan- 
geliums (Tiibingen) and K. L. Schmidt his Der Rahmen der Ge- 
schichte Jesu (Berlin). In 1921 Bultmann published Die Ge- 
schichte der synoptischen Tradition (Géttingen) and Albertz used 

* Some Principles of Literary Criticism and Their A pplication to the Synoptic Problem 
(Chicago, 1904). See also E. deW. Burton and E. J. Goodspeed, A Harmony of the 
Synoptic Gospels (New York, 1917); A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in Greek (Chi- 
cago, 1920). 

2 See, for example, the variety of reconstructions tabulated in Moffatt’s Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the New Testament (New York, 1911), pp. 197-202. 
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the new method in a study of the polemical sayings.’ The next 
year Bertram made a contribution;* while in 1923 Schmidt 
offered his analysis of the gospel form in the light of general 
literary history’ and Dibelius applied Formgeschichte to Acts.° 
In 1924 the new discipline was subjected to a general criticism 
by Fascher.’ It has been presented to American readers in two 
articles by its leading exponents® and in thorough expositions 
by Professor Easton’ and briefer reports by others.’® Vincent 
Taylor has similarly presented it to British students." 

In 1927 Professor Case articulated in his Jesus, A New Biog- 
raphy an approach to the gospels which he had for some time 
used in his seminars, and in subsequent writings” his method, 
which has come to be known as the “‘social-historical,” has been 
made familiar. As his students know, the inception of this 
method antedates the publications on Formgeschichte, so that 
actually what has been called the ‘Chicago school’s antici- 
pated the German work, and in fact it goes beyond Formge- 
schichte in emphasizing certain important factors. 

3 Die synoptischen Streitges prache (Berlin, 1921). 

4 Die Leidensgeschichte Jesu und der Christuskult (Gottingen, 1922). 

s“Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte,” Eucharis- 
terion (Gottingen, 1923), pp. 50-134. 

6 “Stilkritisches zur Apostelgeschichte,” Eucharisterion (Gottingen, 1923), pp. 22-49. 

7 Die formgeschichtliche Methode (Giessen, 1924). 

*R. Bultmann, “A New Approach to the Synoptic Problem,” Journal of Religion, 
VI (1926), 337-62; M. Dibelius, ‘““The Style and Literary Character of the Gospels,”’ 
Harvard Theological Review, XX (1927), 151-70. 

9 The Gospel before the Gospels (New York, 1928); Christ in the Gospels (New York, 
1930). 

Tn S. J. Case, Jesus, A New Biography (Chicago, 1927); D. W. Riddle, Jesus and 
the Pharisees (Chicago, 1928); The Martyrs, A Study in Social Control (Chicago, 1931); 
F.C. Grant, The Growth of ihe Gospels (New York, 1933); H. J. Cadbury, ‘“‘Between 
Jesus and the Gospels,” Harvard Theological Review, XV1 (1923), 81-92. 

% The Formation of the Gospel Tradition (London, 1933). 

2 Jesus through the Centuries (Chicago, 1932); Experience with the Supernatural in 
Early Christian Times (New York, 1929). The method was foreshadowed in his The 
Historicity of Jesus (Chicago, 1912, 1928); The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 
1914); and The Social Origins of Christianity (Chicago, 1923). 

"3 Cadbury, Journal of Religion, IX (1929), 300. 
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It should be noted that, in a brief article in 1921"4 and in 
The Four Gospels (London and New York, 1924), Canon Streeter 
offered a new source analysis of the gospels. His identification 
of four principal sources of the synoptics marked a defection 
from the older view which as a leading member of the Oxford 
school he had defended. Almost contemporaneously Vincent 
Taylor published a study’ which paralleled some of Canon 
Streeter’s findings; he, however, conceived his theory as com- 
patible with the two-source hypothesis. These newer statements 
bolstered the shaking faith in source analysis, and have met 
with sufficient acceptance, especially among British scholars, 
that they have considerably inhibited the influence of form- and 
social history.” 

The situation today, then, is this: In Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries’? Formgeschichte has widely and fairly 
completely displaced source analysis in gospel research. While 
there is some retention of the older views, and while there has 
been negative criticism of Formgeschichte, scholarship which is 
influenced by German work has largely given up the once popu- 
lar two-source hypothesis. British scholars have been reluctant 
to entertain German or American viewpoints. Indeed, while 
the four-document hypothesis of Canon Streeter has made a 
deep impression upon British scholars, it is doubtful that his 
work has led to the abandonment of the two-source hypothesis 
by the majority of his fellows. Form- and social history have 
made still less of an impression upon French workers; their cur- 

14 “Fresh Light on the Synoptic Problem,” Hibbert Journal, XX (1921), 103-12. 

18 Behind the Third Gospel (Oxford, 1926). 

6 Professor Moffatt stated to the New Testament Club of the University of Chicago, 
July 18, 1929, that while the two-source theory “has been somewhat blown upon” he 
thought it still tenable. 

7 Lyder Brun is recognized as a contributor to the literature of Formgeschichte, with 
his Die Auferstehung Christi in der urchristlichen Uberlieferung (Oslo, 1925), and “Nye 
veier i studiet av den evangeliske Overlevering,” Norsk Teologisk Tidskrift (1924), 
pp. 24-43. Swedish scholars have in the main a more independent view more similar to 


the social-historical method; Archbishop Eidem and Professors Aulen, Aurelius, Rud- 
berg, and Lindblom may be named as representative. 
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rent work’? is still along the lines of source analysis. In America 
it is probable that most of the older New Testament scholars of 
the eastern schools retain the two-source theory; some of the 
younger men utilize the formgeschichtliche method, and Profes- 
sor Case’s social-historical approach is increasingly being taken 
into account. 

The theme of the present study is that, while the implica- 
tions of recent gospel research are already to be observed in the 
work upon the life of Jesus, the new research has been less thor- 
oughly applied to the study of the teaching of Jesus, and its 
bearing upon this subject is much less apparent. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to call attention to the incisive differences 
which logically result when recent gospel research is applied to 
the study of Jesus’ teaching. 

The primary problems which obtain in studying the teaching 
of Jesus are: first, the identification of the content of the teach- 
ing; and, second, the correct estimate of its nature and signifi- 
cance. On the one hand the problem is to determine what Jesus 
taught. This is a hist srical question. On the other hand, the 
problem of the significance of what Jesus taught may or may 
not be a historical question. For example, Professor Case pre- 
sents what his investigation identifies as the authentic teaching 
of Jesus as that with which modern persons must deal. Dibe- 
lius, however, distinguishes the purely historical in Jesus from 
that which he calls the “‘super-historical” (dibergeschichtliche) ,'° 
and he believes that the materials of the latter category have 
validity for other generations than that of Jesus merely. In 
taking this position he is going beyond the field of the historian 
into that of the theologian. To be sure, his procedure is thor- 
oughly critical; his findings are sharply to be distinguished from 
those works allegedly on the teaching of Jesus which are con- 
sciously or unconsciously apologetic. 

18 Nicolardot, Les Procédés de Rédaction des Trois Premiers Evangelistes, is an excep- 
tion; but Goguel, doubtless the leading French scholar, exhibits no leanings toward the 
newer methods. 


"9 Foangelium und Well (Gottingen, 1929). 
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It is a fair question, indeed, whether the undertaking to study 
the teaching of Jesus is not as such a process of modernization. 
While this question, perhaps, has more primary reference to the 
consideration of the nature of the teaching of Jesus, it is proper 
to discuss it as a phase of introduction to the subject. In the 
first place, practical aims are often—indeed, almost always— 
to be observed as the motive of the study. It is usually a basic 
assumption that the findings which emerge not only have valid- 
ity for present use, but they are frequently presented as though 
it were assumed that they were intended as such. Consequently 
it is common for the “teachings” to be presented topically, with 
the rubrics in which they are framed possessing a thoroughly 
modern air. It is not surprising, then, to find that the teaching 
presented is the teaching of the modern scholar, rather than the 
teaching of Jesus. The purely contemporary in the ancient 
traditions is often neglected or glossed over. Not seldom, in- 
deed, the figure of Jesus as teacher, as it is sketched in the usual 
study, is practical and modern; it is only rarely that the ancient 
types of the teacher are taken into account, and where they are 
the scholar is likely to shrink from the facts which emerge when 
Jesus as a teacher is viewed in the light of the prophet, the an- 
cient wise man, or the rabbi. Likewise, those elements in the 
traditions which relate to the world-view of antiquity are often 
underemphasized. The criteria of environment and of form re- 
quire the student to view Jesus as a teacher according to an- 
cient, not modern, patterns. 

Let us discuss, first, the problem of discovering what Jesus 
taught. The methods of literary analysis had an easy way of 
identifying Jesus’ teaching. It was by reconstructing sources, 
dating (or at least working out the sequence of) the sources, 
isolating any unhistorical accretions in them, and thus arriving 
at what Jesus taught. Naturally the two-source theory offered 
the simplest answer to all questions. Since the sources were 
Mark and “Q,” and since the second source was principally 
didactic and was to be discovered merely by eliminating Marcan 
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materials from the parallel materials of Matthew and Luke, the 
major problem was that of the relation of the teaching in Mark 
to that in “‘Q.” It was commonly believed that ‘‘Q” was Pales- 
tinian, so that this important clew largely served to answer the 
problem of the relation of the Marcan and the non-Marcan 
teaching. Consequently there were many studies of the teaching 
of Jesus which were hardly more than a restatement of the mate- 
rials of “Q” plus a certain amount of the didactic content of 
Mark. Details naturally varied, e.g., such a study as Bacon’s 
Beginnings of Gospel Story (New Haven, 1909) subjected Mark 
to analysis and distinguished levels of varying historicity in that 
source. 

It is true that in some cases historical control of the sources 
thus identified was attempted. For example, Professor Burton 
not only worked out a sequence of the sources, from the earliest 
to the latest, and, regarding the teaching of Jesus in tradition as 
a stream rather than a pool, undertook to proceed up the stream 
until the earliest point was reached, but he also made an elabo- 
rate application of the comparative study of religion as a cri- 
terion of the historicity of the content of the sources.?° Obvi- 
ously, this was much easier to apply on the Jewish side, since 
the parallels were collected and accessible, than to the Hellen- 
istic religions, but this was also attempted.” 

However, it is readily observable that to regard the growth 
of the gospel sources as the flowing of a stream of tradition, and 
to proceed up the stream from the latest to the earliest, will 
bring the investigator to the point where he can go no farther. 
Having come to that narrowed point in the stream which is 
represented by the earliest source, he is still some distance from 
the wellspring. What is then to be done? If later sources con- 
tain unhistorical accretions, what confidence is there that the 
earliest source (or the earlier sources) contain only authentic 


20 The Teaching of Jesus, A Source Book (Chicago, 1923). 


* Other examples are Walker, The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching of His 


Age (London, 1923); and Robinson, The Sayings of Jesus (New York, 1930). 
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teachings? It is the recognition of this zmpasse which proves 
the inadequacy of source analysis to determine what Jesus 
taught. 

It is at this point that form- and social history have impor- 
tant bearing upon the study of Jesus’ teaching. For, by direct- 
ing attention to the individual sections of the gospel traditions, 
the “pericopes,” the analysis of materials need not stop when 
sources are identified, but is carried to earlier stages in the evolu- 
tion of the gospel materials (the Traditionsstoffe). Curiously 
enough, as though he had been aware of Professor Burton’s 
figure, Professor Case remarks that the individual sections of 
the gospel materials thus become stepping stones by means of 
which the investigator may make his way to the ultimate be- 
ginnings of the traditions.” 

The immediate effect of the formgeschichtliche or of the social- 
historical approach is to reduce the amount of that which is 
identified as historical and authentic in the teaching of Jesus. 
It is an axiom of these methods, particularly of the latter, that 
the religious communities had much to do with the evolution of 
the traditions. However, this point is applied with varying de- 
grees of rigor in logic. For example, theoretically at least Bult- 
mann recognizes that while the gospel form as such was the crea- 
tion of Hellenistic communities, many of the gospel materials 
were produced and collected in Palestine,?3 implying that as far 
as environment is a criterion the historicity of these items is un- 
questionable. Specifically he says that he does not believe 
what is an item of cardinal importance in Dibelius’ view, i.e., 
that the apothegms (stories about Jesus whose central element 
is one of his sayings) were used in the early missionary preach- 
ing. In other words, the degree to which the communities (espe- 
cially the Hellenistic) were producing factors of the traditions 
is a problem. To be sure, when he discusses the traditions in 
detail Bultmann usually distinguishes frankly that which was 


22 Jesus, A New Biography (Chicago, 1927), p. 102. 
23 Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (Gottingen, 1932), p. 393- 
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produced by the Hellenistic communities, that which was pro- 
duced by the Palestinian communities, and that which goes 
back to the historic Jesus; further, there is a small amount of 
tradition which is found to be authentic. Yet it is interesting 
that in applying his approach in his volume, Jesus,?* Bultmann 
thinks that it is more readily possible to discover Jesus’ message 
than the facts of his life, so that considerably more is used as 
authentic than his earlier analysis would lead one to expect. 

Dibelius, on the other hand, much more candidly recognizes 
the effect of social processes in the production as well as in the 
evolution of the traditions,’> and in reconstructing the history 
of the traditions he accords much more influence to the Hellen- 
istic communities.” Professor Case practically disregards the 
distinction of ‘‘forms,”’ and applies the criterion of environment 
to the gospels as wholes and to their materials in detail. In every 
instance it is significant that these scholars do not regard the 
sources of the gospels as important units when attention is di- 
rected to the early evolution of materials. Specific items of tra- 
dition, rather than aggregations, are studied. 

It follows that the breaking up of the sources into their ulti- 
mate units, the pericopes, at once simplifies and complicates 
the problem of identifying what Jesus taught. Recognizing that 
the period of the sources of the gospels is a relatively late stage 
in their growth, the investigator can put no trust in reconstruct- 
ed sources as witnesses for the early periods. In this matter, 
again, a figure used by Professor Burton is suggestive. He used 
to point out as an interesting parallel the differences in the con- 
ception of textual criticism. One purpose of this discipline is to 
detect ‘‘spurious readings” and to eliminate them from the true 
text, but, according to an equally valid view, there are no “‘spu- 
rious” readings—every variant witnesses a certain religious in- 

24 Jesus (Berlin, 1926), pp. 14-20 and passim. 

*“Zur Formgeschichte der Evangelien,” Theologische Rundschau, I (new series, 
1929), 185-216. 

© Formgeschichte der Evangelien (Tiibingen, 1919), especially pp. 6 ff. 
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terest which occasioned its currency. So, he pointed out, there 
are no “unhistorical” traditions—every item of the “‘teaching of 
Jesus” represents a religious interest which occasioned its ap- 
pearance. This point is valid and useful. It suggests an obvious 
superiority of the newer methods of studying Jesus’ teaching. 
According to older methods, a certain amount of tradition was 
dicovered to be unhistorical, unauthentic, spurious. It was 
therefore to be eliminated. But form- and social history pay 
attention to all items of the traditions, whether authentic or 
unauthentic. These disciplines offer a redefinition of the task of 
the historian: he need not restrict his objective merely to the 
identification of what Jesus taught, but with equal propriety he 
may survey the history of all the traditions which have been 
ascribed to Jesus. Viewing the materials functionally, it is of 
secondary importance whether Jesus actually enunciated them 
or whether they were produced by the social forces of the Chris- 
tian movement and ascribed to Jesus as head of the cult. So 
viewed, the materials discovered to be unhistorical are not re- 
garded as accretions to be eliminated. They are fully validated 
elements of the tradition which were occasioned by religious 
interest in processes not essentially different from those which 
have always obtained in the history of Christianity. 

At this point one may refer to an observation of Professor 
McGiffert.?7 In discussing the significance of Jesus he remarks 
that there are, beside the historical Jesus, no less than five fig- 
ures, each commonly regarded as “Jesus,” whose significance 
must be determined. There is the literary Jesus, the Jesus of 
the gospels; the dogmatic Jesus, who is God to the average 
Christian; the ecclesiastical Jesus, the supposed head of the 
several churches; the mystical Jesus, with whom the believers 
may have union; and the symbolic Jesus, i.e., the figure of each 
generation’s idealization. Now, only a little reflection is needed 
to recall the fact that the symbolic Jesus has been effective in 
Christianity from the beginning. Schweitzer’s survey of the 

27 “The Significance of Jesus,” Journal of Religion, XI (1931), 47-62. 
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Jesus literature from the days of rationalism to the present and 
Professor Case’s broader survey establish beyond question that 
each age has articulated its idealisms and has propagated its re- 
sultant code or standard as teaching of Jesus. A fact which is 
fully as apparent, once the necessary familiarity with the proc- 
esses habituates the student to it, is that the contents of the 
gospels represent stages (to be sure, relatively early stages) in 
this process. The newer gospel research requires attention to 
this fact. 

The point may be illustrated. The pericope represented by 
Mark 2: 23-28 is a typical apothegm or paradigm (according as 
Bultmann’s or Dibelius’ terminology is used). The kernel of it 
is the saying, ‘“The sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
sabbath.”” Now, according to all historical and environmental 
criteria this saying survives the tests of historicity. It is an ex- 
ample of a primitive form. It stands in an early source. It has 
a well-authenticated parallel in Jewish teaching. It represents 
an attitude which had its exponents among Jewish teachers. 
To be sure, the story as it stands is influenced by apologetic and 
polemic; even though the central saying is authentic the peric- 
ope as it stands probably developed with reference to needs of 
later communities. Certainly the parallel pericopes in Matthew 
and Luke reflect later interests, for they omit the basic saying 
and agree together in another (Matthew 12:8, Luke 6:5) which 
has to do with a theological and an apologetic interest. Thus, 
the example becomes one in which a saying of Jesus which meets 
the tests of authenticity is also one which in subsequent develop- 
ment exhibits influences of later interests of the Christian com- 
munities. What would be the result if all the didactic pericopes 
were similarly analyzed? 

On the one hand, if the objective was that of the older work 
on the teaching of Jesus, it is probable that the total bulk of 
that which was recognized as historical teaching of Jesus would 
be considerably reduced. On the other hand, the other defini- 
tion of objective, while it would relate what otherwise would be 
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regarded as “‘spurious” to the growing Christian movement, 
does not beg the question of the value of either type of tradi- 
tion. While it is one of the functions of Formgeschichte, as Pro- 
fessor Cadbury has pointed out?* (and the same is true of social- 
historical method), to identify the minimum of the historical in 
the life of Jesus, it is clear that with reference to the teaching of 
Jesus the newer methods discover in greater bulk the elements 
in the traditions which owe their form, currency, and in many 
cases their production to the Hellenistic Christian communities. 
This is because the later research sees Hellenistic influences in 
all the sources, including the so-called second source, which 
used to be generally regarded as thoroughly Jewish in its con- 
tent. 

Again, an illustration may be helpful. The saying in Mat- 
thew 11: 25-27 and Luke 10:21 f, which by older analyses would 
perforce have to be regarded as part of “‘Q,”’ when studied on the 
basis of its social history is seen to be patently Hellenistic. It 
is, in fact, a statement about knowledge (the philosopher would 
say, epistemology) which is altogether un-Jewish. Here is no 
reflection of a teacher for whom Torah was the source of knowl- 
edge, from which teaching was derived by such study as was the 
glory of rabbinism. No, here is recourse to a gndsis; this manner 
of knowing is not essentially different from that of the later 
gnostic systems. Does anyone whose viewpoint is contemporary 
think that this is Jewish? Does this meet the tests of historicity? 
Of authenticity? Significantly, Bultmann in his study of yweoKw 
in the new Theologisches Wérterbuch*? points out that there are 
no rabbinical parallels to this passage! For good reason, of 
course; this section, formerly regarded as a representative part 
of a thoroughly Jewish document, is shown by recent study to 
exhibit a thoroughgoing Hellenistic character.*° 

Further illustration of Hellenistic elements in the “second 


28 “Between Jesus and the Gospels,” Harvard Theological Review, XVI (1923), 81-92. 

29R. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, I (Stuttgart, 1933), 
714 (text and note). 

30 E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Berlin and Leipzig, 1913), pp. 277-308. 
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source’ might easily be made. In materials peculiar to Luke, 
for example, the parables of the lost in chapter 15 show obvious 
influence of Hellenistic conceptions of salvation. And Professor 
Goodspeed has recently pointed out that as thoroughly Jewish 
a section as Matthew, chapter 23, contains a verse which paral- 
lels the language of the mystery cults.3* The so-called Sermon on 
the Mount, in form as well as in content, possesses a number of 
the features of the Cynic-Stoic diatribe. 

Reference to the Sermon on the Mount suggests an interest- 
ing discussion by Dibelius which is relevant here. Dibelius 
states his agreement with Bultmann that the Sermon on the 
Mount is not to be regarded as statutory in nature, nor as a 
code to be required of modern persons. Doubtless they are 
right. But what was it? It seems to some that social history is 
most effective in furnishing an answer. Social history would 
suggest that the Sermon on the Mount, while of course it was 
not intended as a code of statutes for modern persons, was in 
some sort a code (or codes) for certain early Christian groups.” 
In other words, the moral and religious idealisms of this section 
of gospel tradition took shape as the necessity of moral patterns 
became apparent in situations faced by the early Christians. 
As the Matthean form puts it, these teachings are for the peo- 
ple for whom they are intended to control a new law. Not the 
full content of the new law, but illustrative elements of it are 
detailed, always in contradistinction to the patterns represented 
by the old law. (‘You have heard that it was said to them of 
Od... Sati aay toyou..... ”) The “Sermon” shows that 
these cult members have reached a point in the growth of norms 
and patterns that they are now distinct from Jewish groups 
(called in the Matthean Sermon the “hypocrites in the syna- 
gogues’’) and from gentile groups (‘for all these things the gen- 
tiles seek after, .... the gentiles . . . . think that they will be 
heard because of their many words . . . . do not be like them’’). 

3! Goodspeed, The Meaning of Ephasians (Chicago, 1923), p. 48, n. 


# The writer of the Epistle of Barnabas unhesitatingly refers (2:6) to “the new law 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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It was time for some leader to articulate characteristic pat- 
terns. Group customs had taken shape, and individual behavior 
was by this time becoming habituated to the group standards. 
Presumably the standards of the leaders were higher than those 
of the average member; this is why they are urged with obvious 
normativeness. The norms and standards were generalized as 
patterns, and projected as goals to be achieved. That they were 
enunciated as teaching of Jesus was doubtless to secure for them 
the powerful sanction needed to make them authoritative. 
Doubtless this process was true of the didactic elements of the 
gospels as wholes. 

We may now turn to the discussion of the nature and signifi- 
cance of the “teaching of Jesus.”” Many studies are crassly apol- 
ogetic in these matters; their alignment with a theological or a 
traditional viewpoint requires them to regard Jesus’ teaching as 
unique and of absolute validity. But the degree to which scien- 
tific methods and habits were allowed to operate had consider- 
able effect when the teaching of Jesus literature approached the 
modern era. Not that reactionary studies belong to older peri- 
ods only; unfortunately they are still appearing.** One way by 
which the problem of value is solved is by the modernization 
of the teachings. This may be frankly or unconsciously done: 
Sheldon’s Jn His Steps was an attempt to imagine what Jesus 
would do if he came to the author’s city; the ‘‘social teaching 
of Jesus” literature was a less naive reading of modern attitudes 
back to Jesus. Obviously, no such procedure will survive critical 
challenge. 

A more serious question arose as it was recognized that the 
teaching of Jesus, as the gospels presented it, was closely related 
to Jewish teachings of his day. Apologetic scholars shrank from 
admitting that the teaching of Jesus depended upon Jewish 
sources. Theologically or traditionally minded scholars found 
it possible to deny that the relation was functional, or found 


33 For example, Crum, The Original Jerusalem Gospel (London, 1927); Manson, 
The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge, 1931). 
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ways to say that the apparent parallels are parallels of form but 
not of meaning, or defended the proposition that if there is a 
relation Jesus was in some sense “‘original.”’ But form- and 
social history frankly recognize the genetic relation of Jesus to 
Palestinian life, just as they apply the criteria of environment 
to identify traditions which owe their origin to Hellenistic life. 

But what of the more basic question of the value for a later 
age of teachings which were conditioned by the ages in which 
they were produced? To put it bluntly, when the historian has 
discovered what Jesus actually taught, what usefulness has this 
teaching for people of our own age? Here the line between the 
historical and the non-historical elements in the study is shad- 
owy. As has been pointed out, it is likely that the scholar who 
studies the teaching of Jesus has more than an academic interest 
in the subject; the study of the teaching of Jesus as usually 
prosecuted is a thoroughly modern interest. At least the in- 
vestigator is often actuated by motives related to needs of to- 
day. Aware or not of the implications, he expects his results to 
be of practical use. Dibelius has pointed out the inconsistency 
of scholars who have proceeded as historians to discover what 
Jesus taught, and have then assumed that their findings had 
significance for modern religious faith.34 But the modern reli- 
gious person will probably be poorly satisfied with the meager 
result when the historical Jesus or the authentic teaching of 
Jesus is reported. The Jesus who is a religious object for him is 
not so small, so insignificant, so typical of his time and place. 
Assuredly a number of prejudices, racial, religious, idealistic, op- 
erate in such a judgment. But then, it should hardly be expect- 
ed that the Jesus who was unacceptable to his own age should 
be more widely accepted in another. It is only the exceptional 
Westerner who would not shrink from the man whose lips were 
purple, whose dress was Oriental, whose swarthy countenance 
was that of the first-century near-Easterner. 


34“Jesus in Contemporary German Theology,” Journal of Religion, XI (1931), 
179-211. 
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Professor McGiffert’s distinction is useful at this point. If 
the student sees that Jesus has been a symbol for his followers 
in each successive age, and if he works out the processes in the 
successive restatements or redepictions of the figure of faith and 
tradition, he may perceive the continuity of the symbol (or 
symbols) of his own day with those of other generations. By 
this procedure the question of value is stated and answered in a 
manner which does not violate the strictest canons of scientific 
history. 

To be sure, this means that the validation of religion is in the 
history of religion. That is to say, the value of religion is rela- 
tive. Jesus is a religious symbol, or a religious object, if that 
term is preferred, with a certain value for one, a different value 
for another, or no value for another. But as Christianity is it- 
self a value in Western civilization, the particular significance 
of Jesus, or of Jesus’ teaching, has been a part of the growth of 
Western culture, in which Jesus and his teaching have been 
variously apprehended. The literature of the teaching of Jesus, 
no less than that of Jesus’ life, shows that there has been a mod- 
ernization of Jesus for each age.5 

A careful distinction of the nature of Jesus’ teaching is also 
useful. The historian is not concerned with the question wheth- 
er the original teaching of Jesus or any later formulation of it is 
revelation of divine truth. Studying religion as a phase of be- 
havior, he devotes his attention to the development of the tradi- 
tions, neither stopping when he has discovered to his satisfac- 
tion what Jesus taught, nor failing to attend to subsequent peri- 
ods of the evolution of the traditions. What he discovers is 
that the gospels or their sources represent some of the stages of 
the history. He finds that the purposes of the gospel writers 
were not essentially different from those of later leaders—their 
purposes included the articulation of current idealisms as pat- 


38 It is interesting to observe that this phenomenon is to be found even in highly ad- 
vanced works. E.g., Bultmann’s Jesus (Berlin, 1926), and K. L. Schmidt’s article, 
“Jesus Christ” (in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart), are both tinged by the 
dialectic (Barthian) theology. 
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terns of behavior, and the ascription of these as teachings of 
Jesus was a natural process by means of which they secured 
powerful sanction. 

The point is important enough to warrant detailed state- 
ment. It is a patent fact that such an early Christian leader as 
Paul makes almost no reference to or use of the teaching of 
Jesus. To be sure, it is a familiar view in modern New Testa- 
ment study that Paul is not to be regarded as the sole nor neces- 
sarily a typical Christian leader of his day, so that he will not be 
regarded as normative in this respect. But it is nevertheless true 
that in Paul’s work, a not unimportant even though an un- 
typical element in early Christianity, “teaching of Jesus” was 
very slightly used. This was doubtless true, in part at least, be- 
cause Paul derived his needed knowledge and guidance from 
immediate ecstatic contact with God or with the mystical 
Christ. Examples of this where teaching of Jesus might be 
looked for are found in his judgments about the marriage rela- 
tionship in 1 Corinthians, chapter 7, and the advice about 
dietary practices, e.g., in Romans, chapter 14. Paul does, in- 
deed, know ‘‘tradition,’’ as he shows in his statements about 
Jesus’ resurrection (1 Cor. 15:1 ff.) and the Lord’s Supper (1 
Cor. 11:17 ff.). But there is no suggestion of his knowledge of 
tradition of the teaching of Jesus. When every possible refer- 
ence is assembled apparent use of teaching of Jesus in Paul’s 
writings is remarkably scanty. 

Why? An obvious answer, after the influences of ecstatic be- 
havior and apocalyptic expectation are noted, is that Paul did 
not use “‘teaching of Jesus’ because he knew of none, It has been 
asserted** that in Romans 14:14 (‘‘I know and am persuaded in 
the Lord Jesus that nothing of itself is common’”’) Paul is quot- 
ing the saying in Mark 7:15. This fails to recognize the proba- 
bility that Paul’s judgment was derived from ecstatic experi- 
ence (€ xupiv.). A more reasonable probability is that the ex- 
perience reflected in Paul’s teaching arose in Hellenistic com- 


3% Easton, The Gospel before the Gospels (New York, 1928), p. 106. 
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munities, and, when it had attained normativeness, was articu- 
Jated as a pattern and in the gospel-making period was ascribed 
to Jesus. Similarly, the parenetic aphorisms toward the close of 
Romans, chapter 12, which suggest passages in the Sermon on 
the Mount, have been regarded as allusions to gospel traditions, 
or to the oral paradosis. Why may they not with greater proba- 
bility have arisen from practice in the early communities and 
subsequently have been articulated as teaching of Jesus? These 
suggestions indicate the bearing of form- and social history upon 
the question of the nature of the “teaching of Jesus.” 

It is regrettable that examples from non-Pauline Christianity 
of the pre-gospel period are not available. Doubtless scripture 
in many cases did what ecstasy did for Paul and teaching of 
Jesus did as it became current.37 In any case it is probable that 
“teaching of Jesus” was slightly used in the earliest periods of 
emerging Christianity, in Pauline and in non-Pauline areas. An 
obvious reason why is that the teachings had yet to be devel- 
oped. 

However, it was not long until, in spite of the ardent apoca- 
lypticism of the early Christian movement, the growing com- 
munity life brought about needs for moral, social, and religious 
didactic patterns. Necessary participation in pagan economic 
and social life led to the imperative need of articulating a dis- 
tinctive ethic. It is difficult to overestimate the importance of 
the fact that the self-consciousness of the Christian movement 
was achieved in Hellenistic surroundings.’* Form- and social 
history are of the highest efficiency in enabling the knowledge of 
detailed steps in the processes by which teachings of Jesus were 
offered for the guidance of the people of the early communities. 
Not only is the point instructive of the nature of the traditions 
of the’teaching, but it is one in which recent gospel research has 

37 Cf. Case, The Social Origins of Christianity (Chicago, 1923), p. 139. 

38 Cf. Riddle, ‘Environment as a Factor in the Achievement of Self-consciousness 
in Early Christianity,” Journal of Religion, VII (1927), 146-63. I have offered reasons 


elsewhere (Anglican Theological Review, XII [1929], 15-33) to suggest that the Pales- 
tinian communities would not be effective in any important manner or degree. 
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important bearing on applied procedure in studying the tradi- 
tions in history. 

To sum up, it has been suggested that recent gospel research 
has bearing upon the study of the teaching of Jesus in several 
respects. It demonstrates the inadequacy of source analysis to 
discover what Jesus taught and its still more obvious inade- 
quacy to relate “‘unhistorical’”’ traditions to the Christian move- 
ment. On the other hand, form- and social history are more 
efficient means in going beyond the periods of gospel sources to 
the very beginnings of gospel tradition; thus to function as 
means of discovering the historical Jesus and his authentic 
teaching. While the immediate effect of the newer methods is 
that the bulk of historical traditions and authentic teachings is 
reduced, this negative result is more apparent than real, for by 
social and form-history every element discovered to be un- 
historical or unauthentic is perceived to be a vital product of the 
early Christian movement. Finally, these factors naturally 
furnish important implications concerning the nature and sig- 
nificance of the teaching of Jesus, both that which is discovered 
to be authentic and the elements which are to be ascribed to the 
Christian movement; the teachings are seen to have arisen in 
life-experience, and, definitely related to historical develop- 
ments, the essential continuity of the traditions may be traced. 
So viewed, the use of Jesus as a religious symbol can be observed 
as a factor from the beginning through the successive periods of 
Christian life to the present. The teaching of Jesus in the gos- 
pels is a stage in the development which began earlier and has 
by no means yet spent itself. 








RELIGION LOOKS AT THEOLOGY 


CARL S. PATTON 
Los Angeles 


HIS title is not intended to imply that there is an 

entity called religion, existing somewhere in its own 

right, and another entity called theology; and that 
these two stand off and look at each other as the cat might look 
at the king. There is no religion except in the minds of people. 
There is no theology except in the same place. Religion, I sup- 
pose, is primary. Theology is the more or less formulated ex- 
pression of religious beliefs. But they both appear in the minds 
of people and nowhere else. 

The question, therefore, of how religion looks at theology is a 
question of how it fares between a man’s more fundamental 
attitude which we call his religion, and what he is privileged or 
compelled to believe about himself and the world he lives in. 
How far and at what particular points do these beliefs of his, 
which we call his theology, liberate and enlarge his religion, and 
where do they pinch it? 

There is no independence of theology and religion. They are 
two aspects of the same thing. And there is no natural antago- 
nism between the two. To speak of theology as if it were an 
enemy of religion and as if we should have more religion if we 
had less theology, is to talk nonsense. Any general attack upon 
theology, or reprobation of it, is a misguided attempt to asperse 
the intellectual foundation of religion. We come perilously close 
to dispensing with ideas in many realms of life. But until we can 
get along without them everywhere, we have to have them in 
religion. 

Theology may even get along without religion easier than re- 
ligion without theology. ‘“The devils also believe and tremble.” 
But since every man, even though he is religious, must think 

168 
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something, any prejudice against theology, in the supposed in- 
terest of religion, is as if the builder should be contemptuous of 
architecture, or the musician of harmony and counterpoint. 
These general considerations out of the way, we may proceed in 
some detail. 

And first, I suppose there is a sort of minimum of theology, 
without which it would go hard with religion. This minimum 
holds to religion some such relation as the Constitution of the 
United States holds to the country. That Constitution is sup- 
posed to contain only what is essential to our national existence. 
It did not at first contain all such things and now and then we 
have had to add something to it. Occasionally something gets 
into it which does not belong there, and we have to take it out. 
We have innumerable laws and statutes outside and beyond the 
Constitution. Many of these we could get along without, but 
the Constitution is supposed to be what we are not able to get 
along without. There is, I say, a substratum of theology which 
bears some such relation to religion. As to just what belongs 
in this fundamental body of theology, we might not all be agreed. 
But certainly it is a simpler and smaller body for us than it was 
for our forefathers. For myself, I name first in it some sort of 
belief in God. 

I say ‘‘some sort.”’ Because I am willing that every man 
should define God for himself, as indeed every man in the last 
analysis has to do. For myself again, I should call God ‘“‘per- 
sonal.” But I do not mean by that that he is a distinct and 
separable person, existing apart from all others and living in a 
particular place called heaven. I sympathize with those who 
hesitate to call God “‘personal,”’ lest the word should carry these 
limitations with it. But I do not use the word “‘super-personal”’ 
because as applied to God I do not know what it means. The 
Standard Oil Company is perhaps super-personal, or the Santa 
Fe Railroad, in the sense that they are made up of more than 
one person. But God is not an aggregation. He is a unity. And 
what I mean by saying that he is personal is that he has at 
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least the traits which make up personality with us. He has 
knowledge, self-consciousness, purpose. He works toward ends. 
In other words, to call him anything but personal is to imply 
that he is something less than we are, and this I do not believe. 
He is not gas, nor water, nor electricity, for we are more than 
these. I could therefore call him “super-electric” or ‘‘super- 
aqueous.” But I do not call him super-personal, because I do 
not know what I should mean by that word if I used it. 

Some such belief as this I should call the first item among 
necessary theological ideas. It has been the fashion recently to 
represent religion as more or less independent of theism. I recall 
a statement of a humanist leader, once made in my hearing: 
“The gods have always been on the periphery of religion.” But 
I do not think the statement is either logically or historically 
true. I have no objection to calling anything a religion—social- 
ism, humanism, the single tax—if anyone gets any pleasure from 
so calling it. Whatever a man is heart and soul devoted to, 
whether it be the furtherance of science or the glory of the 
Democratic Party, is a sort of religion to him. One may have a 
religious devotion to pretty nearly anything. But words, after 
all, should stay somewhere near where history and usage have 
put them. Using the word “religion” thus, I should say that at 
least for ordinary people, it is practically dependent upon a theis- 
tic interpretation of the universe. 

How far our belief in God should be called a matter of theology 
might be disputed. But whenever it rises above the merest senti- 
ment, it seems to me to be properly so-called. If one rests it 
upon any reasoned ground, whether the ground of religious ex- 
perience, or a more metaphysical basis, it certainly becomes 
theology. If one goes beyond this and inquires as to whether 
God is perfect from the start, or attains perfection through ef- 
fort and experience; whether he knows all things from the be- 
ginning, or finds out some things as he goes along; whether he is 
“absolute,” or whether his personality realizes itself only in rela- 
tion to other personalities; whether, if the latter, these other 
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personalities lie outside his own, or fall within it—whenever, I 
say, we raise any or all of such questions, our belief in God has 
obviously passed far beyond a simple religious conviction and 
become a matter of theology. 

Now about all these things religion is quite willing that every 
man should theologize as he will. For he will obviously come to 
such conclusions on these matters as fit his own mind. And 
since his religion lives in his mind, it may be assumed that such 
beliefs as he comes to about God will be consistent with his 
religion and will help it along. But that there is nothing in the 
universe that deserves to be called by the name of ‘‘God”’; or 
that if there is, we cannot say anything about what it is; or that 
even if we can, we have bothered too much about this in the 
past and will do well to let it alone—all this, which amounts prac- 
tically to a non-theistic interpretation of the universe, religion 
can hardly look upon as helpful to it. I start then with theism 
—whatever kind of theism approves itself to you—but theism. 

Next to this, for the Christian (whatever may be true for 
the Buddhist, the Mohammedan or the Parsee), I should say 
that some belief in the supremacy of Jesus is an almost, if not 
quite, necessary theological position. 

Here, again, I do not insist upon the particular terms in which 
this supremacy of Jesus shall be stated. Some men base it upon 
a unique metaphysical relation to God such as no other human 
being, and no mere human being, ever did, or could hope to, 
attain. Others seem to base it upon physical facts, the manner 
of Jesus’ birth or the fact of his physical resurrection. Those 
who carry it the farthest have commonly referred to it as “‘the 
deity of Christ.”” The more moderate have called it his “‘divin- 
ity.” I do not insist upon either of these terms. In fact one of 
them seems to me to be already outgrown and the other may 
soon be so. Other thinkers, declining the use of the word 
“deity” and employing the milder word ‘‘divinity” in a some- 
what modified sense, find the uniqueness of Jesus in his teach- 
ings, his spirit and his total influence upon the life of mankind. 
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So far as it rests thus upon the experience of the world with 
Jesus, this belief is hardly theological at all, but the mere rec- 
ognition of a historical fact. Men have found God in Jesus; 
have come to peace and fellowship with God through his influ- 
ence. But one can hardly recognize this fact without some at- 
tempt to explain it; and the manner in which one explains it 
turns it into a theological belief. At any rate, I shall call it such 
and say that a second plank in a Christian theological plat- 
form is some belief about Jesus which recognizes, and attempts 
to understand, his undisputed place in Christian thought and 
experience. 

Beyond these two items, though I recognize that a platform 
of only two planks is rather a slim affair, I should hardly know 
what to add to the minimum of theological belief. In fact, it 
appears to me that whoever has a belief in God and in the spirit- 
ual leadership of Jesus has a sufficient theology to start with. 
Not necessarily all the theology he will ever have, but enough 
to give religion a solid foundation in his life. 

From these more general considerations I proceed to more 
specific ones. What does religion say to some of the great doc- 
trines that have held their place in Christian thought from the 
earliest times down to our own day? 

Before I come to the three or four cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, I should perhaps give brief attention to one or two sub- 
sidiary ones. 

The first is that of the inspiration of the Bible and the corre- 
lated doctrine of authority in religion. It has been generally 
felt that in religion there is some authority, either the church 
(speaking through the Pope), or the creeds, or more particularly 
the Bible, by reference to which the plain man may know what 
to believe. For Protestants the Pope is displaced and the creeds 
are secondary. To make the Bible a genuine authority, theories 
of its inspiration and infallibility had to be and were developed. 
A modern knowledge of the origins of the various parts of the 
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Bible, and of how it everywhere betrays the marks of its own 
time and culture, undermines the theory of its infallibility. Be- 
sides, what is the use of an infallible literature which every man 
must interpret and understand for himself? There is gradually 
emerging (though few men stop to formulate it boldly) the con- 
viction that in religion, as in everything else, every man must 
make up his own mind what he will think. In a spiritual reli- 
gion, the authority must also be spiritual. There is no author- 
ity for a man outside his own soul. 

One other doctrine, which perhaps it is not dignified or abso- 
lutely necessary to mention, but which has certainly played 
a large part in Christian thought, is the belief in a great per- 
sonality ruling over the kingdom of evil as God rules over the 
kingdom of good. The spiritual experience of our Puritan ances- 
tors discloses the fact that the devil has often been almost, if 
not quite, as powerful as God. And often much nearer to hand 
and more continuously present. He is, historically, neither a 
Christian nor a Jewish character, having come into late Juda- 
ism, and so into Christianity, from the Persian. That we should 
have taken him so cordially into our pantheon, made such gen- 
erous use of him and kept him so long, is certainly one mark 
of the power of Christianity to adapt to its own purposes con- 
ceptions originally foreign to it. It is impossible to say for what 
proportion of Christendom the devil is still real. But skepti- 
cism concerning him has certainly long been in the field. No- 
body rises to attack him, but neither does anybody defend him 
any more. He just seems to fade away, because he no longer 
serves a useful purpose for religion. 

In the same way, many forces have been at work undermining 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. We have learned, for one 
thing, that hell is no monopoly of the Christian religion. Other 
religions (notably Buddhism) have quite outdone Christianity 
in the number and the character of the hells in which they have 
believed. Not many people, to be sure, have heard of this fact, 
and naturally its influence has been confined to those who have. 
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A great many people, on the other hand, have reflected upon the 
purpose of punishment, whose only apparent justification must 
be the reform of the person subjected to it, of the improvement 
of someone else. People have, at the same time, perceived, 
that if you have to punish a man eternally you are punishing 
him to no purpose. They have therefore wondered whether God 
could have it in mind to pursue forever so fruitless a course. 

But the main thing that has undermined the doctrine of hell 
has been the growing feeling of its cruelty and therefore its 
inconsistency with the character of a good God. John Morley 
characterized the belief in eternal punishment as ‘‘The most 
frightful idea that ever corroded the human mind.” Most peo- 
ple have for a long time, perhaps through all time, had some 
such feeling in the back of their minds, though respect for the 
convictions of others, or unwillingness to confront a long ac- 
cepted idea, has kept them from being too voluble about it. But 
any doctrine which we wish were not true can hold its place in 
our thoughts only if there is no escape from it. But there is 
nothing to pin this old doctrine to us against our will. Few men 
arise in the pulpit to say a word against hell. Nobody says a 
good word for it. It has just been allowed to degenerate into a 
swear-word and a joke. Perhaps this is the best way for an idea 
which is essentially barbarous, or has outstayed its time, to 
make its exit. However necessary or salutary the conception 
may once have been, its decadence is now no loss to religion, but 
rather a gain. 

From these subsidiary ideas I come to the more central one 
of the divinity of Christ, of which I have already spoken inci- 
dentally. I will now say, more specifically, that some of the 
grounds on which it has been rested, or the limits to which it 
has been pushed, are not so helpful to religion these days as 
they have sometimes been. I feel this way about all statements 
which seem to remove Jesus from our common, human brother- 
hood and make any attempt at imitation of him foredoomed to 
failure. 
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The doctrine of the virgin birth seems to me a doctrine of this 
kind. More careful study of the gospels and epistles has pretty 
well disposed of the doctrine of the virgin birth, anyway. An 
occurrence which was not mentioned by Peter or John or Paul, 
or by any of the disciples, or by the mother of Jesus, or by Jesus 
himself, but that has crept into Christianity by way of only two 
verses in the prologues to two gospels, both of which thereafter 
proceed as if they had said nothing about it, has certainly lived 
as long as might be expected. 

The belief is not one that would have arisen out of Jewish soil. 
It is a Greek addition to the Semitic gospel. Just when it arose 
one cannot say. But it could not have been long before the 
writing of the two prologues in which it appears. If these, as 
many think, were not originally part of the gospels to which 
they are now prefixed but were added later, the belief may be 
as late as the end of the second, or the beginning of the third, 
century. If the prologues belong to the gospels as originally 
written, even then they do not go back farther than 80 to 85 
A.D.—some fifty years after the death of Jesus. That the idea 
is otherwise absent from the entire New Testament literature 
would indicate that it had not gained any general currency be- 
fore the writing of these prologues. 

Religion finds two stumbling-blocks in this doctrine of the 
virgin birth. The first is, as I said, that it seems to remove 
Jesus from our common humanity. When we say “human” we 
ought to mean human, and not something else. And when we 
say that Jesus is human, we ought to mean that he is human in 
a sense in which at least some other human beings have been 
human. But it is not human, in any ordinary sense, to be born 
with just a mother and no father. 

The second stumbling-block in the doctrine is that it seems to 
be a reflection upon the family relation. It has redounded to the 
glory of motherhood, and so far so good. But fatherhood is in 
much greater need of glorification than motherhood, whose 
mingled mystery and heroism have always given it a certain 
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sanctity in the eyes of men. The doctrine seems to carry an im- 
plied aspersion upon the flesh and the ordinary processes of 
procreation which is not helpful to religion these days. It will 
doubtless hold its place in popular belief for some time. But I 
cannot but think that as people learn more of how and when it 
arose, and how little evidence there is for it in the New Testa- 
ment, and as they are therefore able to lay it aside without any 
sense of irreverence, and as they do thus outgrow it, religion 
will be the gainer. 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ must be a doctrine of 
the divinity of someone who was truly human. To make Jesus 
a God, walking around in temporary forgetfulness of who he 
was, or carrying in the back of his mind the consciousness of 
powers such as no other human being ever possessed, is not par- 
ticularly helpful to religion these days, however valuable it may 
once have been. This, once admitted, the divinity of Christ 
must find itself in his moral and spiritual character, and not in 
any physical miracle such as the method of his coming into the 
world or departing from it, nor in any metaphysical relation to 
God, such as has been held by only one man in all time. It must 
mean, in substance, that Jesus was like God: that his purposes 
were the purposes of God, his forgiveness, the forgiveness of 
God, his spirit, the spirit of God. If it is asserted that Jesus had 
no monopoly on these spiritual traits the answer is that he never 
claimed to have. But if it is said that he did not have them in 
any unique degree, and that perhaps other men have had them 
quite as fully, the answer is that when any candidate appears 
for the honor which has thus far been paid to Jesus, it will be 
time to adjudicate his claims. Until that happens, the question 
of the right of anyone else to share this spiritual uniqueness 
with him remains a purely academic, or even a merely verbal, 
question. 

Connected with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ is that 


of the trinity. Is that doctrine any longer a help to religion? 
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As to that I should say that the doctrine is held very loosely 
these days, even by those who profess to hold it. There are 
probably few who hold it in the same sense in which it was held 
by its original formulators, say at the Nicene Council. Any man 
who wants to can make for himself a doctrine of the trinity, of a 
sort. He believes in God as the creator of the world, or the 
power behind phenomena; and in God, as revealed in Jesus. 
He also believes in God as he is revealed in human history and 
the human heart. Out of these beliefs he can make himself a 
doctrine of the trinity. 

Whether he would make any such doctrine, if we had not 
inherited one, to which we are supposed to fit our thought, is 
very doubtful. And when he gets it made it is not the doctrine 
of the trinity as originally designed. It would probably have 
been condemned by the Nicene Council as heresy, however well 
it may satisfy him. We make some progress here, of course, 
when we remember that the Athanasian fathers did not mean 
by “‘person”? what we mean by it; and therefore did not intend 
to propound a riddle of how one could be three or three could be 
one. We make still more progress when we admit that the cate- 
gories of essence and substance in which they thought are large- 
ly meaningless to us. 

But the doctrine of the trinity obviously intended to say 
something not merely about how God reveals himself where we 
find him at work, but about his inmost and intimate and eternal 
being. I do not believe anyone is much interested any more in 
such attempts. We are too full of other questions these days 
about God to be much taken with speculations which are ob- 
viously woven out of pure logic and with little regard to the 
\imitations of the human mind in the face of the unknown. 

Modern theism, in fact, seems to me to cut the ground alike 
from under the old-fashioned trinitarianism and the old- 
fashioned unitarianism. When Channing (if it was he) was 
asked, “‘Don’t you believe that God is in three persons?” he re- 
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plied, ‘Yes, and in all persons.” We are not so sure these days 
that he is in all persons, but we are the less interested in proofs 
that he is in three. 

The least that can be said is that the doctrine of the trinity is 
not at all the sort of doctrine we should invent these days about 
God, from what we know of the world and of ourselves. It has 
lived on because it got an august start and has been enshrined 
in many noble phrases in our Christian ritual and hymnology. 
If, as I think, it is gradually, though largely without mention or 
recognition of the fact, retiring from our Christian thought, that 
can be only because a simpler conception of God better suits 
our time and therefore our religion. It is not a matter about 
which one is disposed to argue; indeed, why should one ever 
argue about religion? Every doctrine lasts as long as it is spir- 
itually helpful. Beyond that time it is an empty form of words. 
If the doctrine of the trinity, taking it as more than the con- 
venient use of historic symbols, is passing away, it is only be- 
cause religion no longer needs it. There was a time when it did, 
or it would never have appeared. But times change and doc- 
trines with them. 

One must say something of the same sort about the doctrine 
of the atonement. It is an old saying that the best critique of 
dogma is the history of dogma. No doctrine of the Christian 
church has had a more varied career than that of the atonement. 
First conceived as a ransom paid to the devil for human souls 
forfeited to him by the sin of Adam; then as the bearing by 
Jesus of the actual punishment due to us all, with many specu- 
lations as to substitution and transference; then as a satisfac- 
tion of the moral law, somehow enabling God to do what 
otherwise would have dishonored and destroyed the law; then 
passing to the moral influence theory and so as near as possible 
to no theory at all—such, with many omissions of minor details, 
is the history of the doctrine of atonement. 

Just what theory of atonement is held by most people today, 
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would be hard to say. Somewhere in the mind of the average 
man, whether personally religious or not, there doubtless lies 
the old idea that Christ died for him and for us all, though he 
probably does not stop to ask any questions about how or why 
this wasso. It is a sort of deposit which he does not touch, keep- 
ing it in reserve for some time when he needs it, probably in the 
hour of death or in the judgment that is to follow. When one tries 
to make a theological doctrine out of this remnant, that is not so 
easy these days. The atonement was originally linked with the 
fall of Adam, the natural depravity of the human soul, and the 
eternal punishment which awaited all men. But Adam and his 
fallare gone. There is plenty of depravity left, but not a natural 
and necessary and total one such as the fathers believed in. It 
does not appear to the modern man that God could ever have 
cherished the purpose of punishing him eternally. The penalty 
of his sins seems to him to lie in their natural consequences in his 
own soul. This punishment looks to him unescapable. In fact, 
it seems to him to be good for him, and he does not wish to es- 
cape it, except in so far as he can escape from his sins themselves 
and thus avoid piling up more of it for the future. And if he did 
deserve an eternal punishment for his sins, it is difficult for him 
to see how the death of an innocent man in a particular place, 
at a particular time, could help him. 

In short, the doctrine of the atonement is one which, like the 
doctrine of the trinity, we should not invent these days. God 
does not seem to us to need any such arrangement in order to 
forgive us our sins. And we do not seem to be able to conceive 
it in such a way as to explain how he would accomplish that pur- 
pose by this device if he required it. There are doubtless many 
people whose conception of God and their own relation to him 
is such that they still draw spiritual comfort or assurance from 
the doctrine of atonement. But I believe that as more human 
and humane conceptions of God prevail, the number of these 
people grows steadily smaller. There was a time when doc- 
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trines of atonement were necessary to religion. With the pre- 
vailing ideas of God and his relation to men, men could not make 
their peace with God or feel sure of his forgiveness without 
them. 

So long as men felt this way, one doctrine of atonement after 
another, each a little better adapted to its time, was developed. 
So long as they still feel this way, some idea of atonement, how- 
ever attenuated, and however little developed theologically, 
will continue. But religion has less need for any doctrine of 
atonement now than ever before. The time has already come 
when any doctrine of atonement thus far widely held has be- 
come a hindrance instead of a help to many sensitive souls. And 
it is probably not far distant when the entire conception will be 
regarded as one of the vestures in which the religious spirit once 
clothed itself, but which it can now profitably lay aside. Cer- 
tain ideas that have always underlain it, such as that God 
suffers in and for the sins of men and that the getting rid of 
these is no simple or trivial matter, will undoubtedly persist; 
since they are true and the constant experience of men attests 
them. But the doctrine of the atonement, long central in his- 
toric Christianity, would appear to be drawing near its end. 

As I began with some general considerations, as distinguished 
from the treatment of particular doctrines, so I wish to close 
with two of the same sort. 

The first is the obvious one that we seem here to be dealing 
with a general decline or disintegration of age-old theological 
doctrines. That is, in fact, precisely what has occurred. This 
process of disintegration is not confined to theology. The old 
mythologies lived a long and fruitful life. Then came a time 
when, without much effort, and even with little observation, 
they went to pieces and disappeared. The same process has 
been taking place for the last fifty years in philosophy. The old 
systems were laboriously built up. They seemed unassailable. 
Men long assumed that they represented some final philosophic 
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truth, perhaps the ultimate truth itself. Then came a period of 
criticism. Today there is no one system of philosophy that holds 
the allegiance of philosophic thinkers. Nor is the field divided, 
as it has often been, between two great competing systems. 
Perhaps the day of the building of great philosophic structures 
has passed. Perhaps we must now renounce so great an under- 
taking as the understanding and the systematized statement of 
the whole thing, and grasp a piece of knowledge or insight here 
and there as we can. 

So also perhaps there will never be again, and certainly there 
is not now, any comprehensive system of theology, beginning 
at the beginning and proceeding boldly to the end, with every- 
thing and everybody accounted for, as in Calvinism. Perhaps 
we have to adjure the hopes so long cherished of justifying all 
the works of God to man and explaining all his ways in the cos- 
mos, and content ourselves with such glimpses of him as we can 
get from nature and human history, and such guesses about and 
hopes for the future as rise in our own hearts. Such a disintegra- 
tion of historic Christian theology would thus only be similar 
to that which has taken place in other fields. As periods of 
criticism follow upon periods of building, which were unre- 
strained by limits placed upon speculation, or by due reference 
to the bounds of knowledge, such a process of disintegration 
appears to follow necessarily. 

In the second place, religion has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by this process. All theological doctrines are called 
forth by the religious needs of men. They are tents in which the 
religious spirit camps on its long march toward its own satis- 
faction, cities which it builds for its temporary habitation. 
They are never the arbitrary creation of theologians. They are 
made to house the religious spirit for the time. And as the re- 
ligious needs of the age call them forth, so it is the same spirit 
of religion that pulls them down or quietly abandons them when 
it is through with them. Whenever any theological doctrine ap- 
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pears it is because religion needs it. When it disappears it is be- 
cause religion needs it no longer. There is no occasion to fight 
for doctrines or against them. So long as religion needs them 
you cannot argue them away. When religion is through with 
them and they have become a hindrance instead of a help, no 
argument can sustain them. They take their place among the 
things that were but are no more. But when they go it is always 
to make room for something else and something better. If those 
that have departed in our time have made place for a simpler, 
humaner religion, so much the better for religion. 








THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS AND THE 
CRISIS OF CAPITALISM 
KARL H. A. REST 
Manly, Iowa 

RITICS of the theology of crisis never tire proclaiming 
the ethicalimpotence of thismovement. The attack fre- 
quently launched is that a theology which accentuates 
eschatology leaves no room for ethics. Others think that a the- 
ology which stresses the activity of God must of a necessity lead 
to the passiveness of man, i.e., quietism. While still others con- 
tend that this positive theology could only support a conserva- 
tive ethics at best—individual ethics. The theology of crisis 
has now been sufficiently developed and expanded so that we 
may determine its ethical standpoint. In this article we shall 

confine our attention solely to Brunner. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS IS SOCIAL ETHICS 

The theology of crisis, instead of excluding ethics, includes it 
in the most radical manner in that “every article of Christian 
faith, rightly apprehended, cannot and should not be under- 
stood other than being ethical; it belongs to the grounding of 
correct ethics,” says Brunner (M, p. 540).! The correlation of 
faith and ethics may be seen in the social character of both. 
Just as there can be no “private” or “individual” Christian 
faith (the doctrine of the ‘“‘Church” enters here, but cannot be 
discussed in this article), so there can be no “‘private”’ or “‘indi- 
vidual” Christian ethics. ‘The only kind of ethical problem 
there is... . [is] the social ethical problem,” Brunner (7C, p. 
xili) contends. A disgraceful sign of the remoteness from life of 
Protestant ethics of the last century is the almost complete 


*The symbols in this article refer to the following books by Brunner: MM, Der 
Mittler; TC, The Theology of Crisis; (quoted with permission of the publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons); GO, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen; GM, Gott und Mensch. 
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silence to the manifold problems raised through the great social 
upheaval of the industrial revolution (GO, p. 380). The ortho- 
dox ethics, with its marked inwardness, had a strong tendency 
to withdraw from economic issues, political problems, and pub- 
lic life, but, says Brunner, “If Christian ethics fails here, it fails 
altogether” (GO, p. 245). 

The distinction between individual and social ethics dates 
back to Greek thought where ‘duties to self”? (virtues) and 
‘duties to others” were treated separately. This “superstitious” 
dichotomy became deeply imbedded in Christian thought 
through Aristotelianism, mysticism, and asceticism (GO, p. 
292). Brunner thinks, “It is the characteristic of a true Chris- 
tian ethics that it does not proceed forth from the thought of 
duty, but starts with the grace of God and returns ever again 
to it, taking its sharpest form in the justification by faith” 
(GO, p. 293). Righteousness flows forth from a righteous being. 
If we ask, ‘‘How can a sinner become righteous? The answer: 
through the will, is false. For the will is just as sinful’ (M, p. 
557). The righteous being is only a God-given possibility. In 
the justification by faith, ethics is grounded in being—the being 
which God declares as man’s. Henceforth he is a ‘‘new crea- 
ture” (GM, p. 32). He does not have to seek to find himself 
(individual ethics), for he is found of God, but is now free for 
others (social ethics). 

We shall take up Brunner’s method which steers clear of the 
old dichotomy of individual and social ethics in his promulga- 
tion of a basic social ethics inclusive of all relationships from 
another angle, i.e., love. The command to love God “‘is not an 
ethical command alongside of love to man, but is the root of all 
ethics” (GO, p. 293). All human relationships must meet the 
test of love. But, “unconditioned love is possible only as an 
answer to God’s unconditioned loving” (GO, p. 290). The Chris- 
tian does not love his neighbor because he is ‘“‘so”’ (having lov- 
able characteristics— which would make love partial), but be- 
cause he is “there” (regardless of whether he has lovable traits 
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or not—which would make love impartial). In this sense, “You 
can only love your neighbor ‘in Christ.’ This is the manner in 
which faith externalizes itself”? (7, p. 563). Paul expresses the 
same thought, “faith working through love’ (Galatians 5:6). 
Love is both the ground and the meaning of our lives: “Every 
human relationship which is not love is meaningless. In Jesus 
Christ we are told that love is the unconditioned meaning of our 
life and at the same time its ground. Here the Creator reveals 
himself as He has who created us in love, through love and for 
love” (GO, p. 280). From this second approach we arrive again 
at Brunner’s all-inclusive social ethics: ‘“The not loving man 
must seek himself, must find himself (individual ethics). The 
loving man must not, because he is found. He is free from the 
care of his ego, free for others” (social ethics) (GO, p. 291). 


LOVE AND THE ORDERS: SCIENCE, ART, ECONOMIC, 
STATE, ETC. 

When pure will is put into action, it becomes marred through 
the autonomy of the materials it seeks to act upon. The various 
spheres of endeavor are autonomous, that is, they are governed 
by rules of their own (Eigengesetzlichkeit). There is no Chris- 
tian mathematics, Christian chemistry, Christian art, and 
Brunner goes even farther, saying there is no Christian eco- 
nomic system nor Christian state: ‘The scientist who does not, 
as long as he is in the realm of science, seek truth only for the 
sake of truth; the artist who does not seek only to construct 
works of art, is no true scientist nor artist’? (GO, p. 472). This 
state of affairs, however, dare not be an occasion for the Chris- 
tian to withdraw from these realms and leave them to the 
specialists. The Christian is placed in actual society and must 
seek to realize service to others in the given reality. Will must 
be translated into action: ‘‘In that God does not only demand 
a willing but also a doing, we are obliged to step into the ‘for- 
eign’ realm of the impersonal and maintain ourselves as believ- 


ing ones” (GO, p. 245). 
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‘*To maintain ourselves as believing ones’’ in this case means 
that the Law of Love must penetrate through the impersonality 


of the autonomous orders, wherever possible, so that one may 
-to find the ‘“Thou.”’ In these orders 





realize the personal in love 
love is not a constitutive, but a regulative principle (GO, p. 
246). The personal dare never be merely a means to an end, 
but all things (including the various orders) must be subordi- 
nated to it (GO, p. 179). “The command of personal attestation 
of love remains sovereign and sublime through faith above all 
collective demands, and the genuineness of faith must therein 
prove itself that the personal really becomes master over all 
claims of the order. But this does not mean that the claims of 
the order should be minimized or abbreviated” (GO, p. 212), for 
the Christian must pierce through the impersonality of the 
order to the “Thou” of the other man, to him “personally.” 
Brunner gives an illustration which throws in bold relief his 
meaning of the autonomy of the order and love as a regulative 
rather than a constitutive principle. The entrepreneur— 
prompted by a genuine feeling of worth of his employees 
through the earnest of his Christianity—who would pay his 
workers higher wages than his industry could bear, would be 
rendering them and society a disservice, for the bankruptcy of 
his business would bring great evils in its wake (GO, p. 509). 
The wage scale would not be constituted by love, but by eco- 
nomic laws of what the industry could bear (the autonomy of 
the order). However, the autonomy of the order is not abso- 
lute. Love must penetrate into the order so that the wages paid 
are not on a bare physical subsistence plane, thus giving the 
employer excess profits, but would raise the wage level so that 
it would be consonant with a humane existence. 

The motive of the Christian in bringing about a better order 
(as a better economic order) is love. The answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Why act?” is always love, but the answer to the question, 
“What must I do?” is given through the concrete situation and 
cannot be deduced from some abstract conception of love. This 
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Brunner considers our “obligated realism” (GO, pp. 113-14). 
Where work for a better order is involved the believer works 
shoulder to shoulder with the non-believer, for he, too, can 
perceive “the humane and the inhumane, the just and the in- 
just, what furthers or destroys life..... It is foolish imagina- 
tion if Christians believe that only in the realm of Christian 
faith is good will and ethical seriousness possible” (GO, pp.215- 
16). Striving for a better order is indirectly a matter of faith, 
but directly the concern of human reason: “The creation, 
preservation and the bettering of the orders is not as such, a 
direct but an indirect affair of faith-obedience, directly an affair 
of human reason. The rdle of faith-obedience is indirect in so 
far as the believing one can see more acutely the unrighteous- 
ness of the given order and the will to better the order is more 
vital than in the other (the not believing one)... .. But what 
the better order is....is not known through faith, but 
through reason” (GO, p. 216). Faith is the initiator of the better 
order because it sees acutely the unrighteousness of the given 
order, but it is a woeful state of affairs where “church and faith 
do not give the initiative, but on the contrary must be dragged 
unwillingly by the secular rational sense of justice, as has so 


often been the case” (GO, p. 216). 


THE COMMAND OF THE HOUR 


What is the function of ethics? “Can ethics decide what we 
shall do?” Brunner asks. Ethics cannot decide what we shall 
do, but the function of Christian ethics is to “prepare for the 
decision”? (GO, p. 78). He means by this that ethics can never 
be an abstract system deduced from an abstract principle of 
love, but Christian ethics can only make preparations so that 
man may hear God speak in the here and now—in the concrete 
situation. God “demands us for his love, not for an idea of 
i ee He demands us for his loving, for his work of love, 
which always is and remains his work. Therefore, there is no 
knowing in advance what God demands of us. God’s command 
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can only be received in the actuality of hearing. ... . Not you, 
but God alone can tell you what love means here and now” 
(GO, p. 102). The command of the hour must be heard not only 
in the personal realm, but also in the impersonal order: “‘] 
must at all times decide what claim love and the order has upon 
me in this moment; rather not ‘love’ and the ‘order,’ but: 
what the one command, to love my neighbor, demands of me in 
the service of the order and in the immediately-personal, 
brotherly service. And: not I have to decide, but I must re- 
ceive the concrete command of God in this situation of de- 
cision” (GO, p. 213). 

The command of the hour excludes the promulgation of ex- 
travagant programs for the orders: political, economic, etc. 
The orders have their own logic and laws. But this does not 
mean that ethics must withdraw from these orders, for this 
would be ethical bankruptcy. Equally disastrous is the other 
extreme when illusory social programs are set up which over- 
look the autonomy of the orders: “It is just as dangerous and 
unreal to not see and not take into account this autonomy and 
to lose yourself in the fanatical enthusiasm, which thinks that 
here (industry, politics, and public life) the Law of Love, the 
Sermon on the Mount could be applied as the constitutive 
principle of action, as it is to withdraw from the impersonal 
reality altogether” (GO, p. 245). The radical abstract idealism 
which expresses itself in manifold social programs, taking this 
to be evidence of Christian earnestness, is regarded by Brunner 
as fantastic enthusiasm which is ethically sterile, for it is too far 
removed from reality to have practical significance. Instead of 
being ethically serious minded, it is unethical, for the enthusiast 
withdraws from reality in that he cultivates the proud con- 
sciousness that he would do everything better, while actually 
doing nothing, but sketching more Utopias which only produce 
greater confusion (GO, p. 245; see also TC, p. 80). The serious 
Christian, conscious of his ethical responsibility, must ever 
stand on the ground of reality. He must be open to the com- 
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mand of God through faith which points out the unrighteous- 
ness of the given order; being realistic, he will recognize the 
autonomy of the order, and seek to create the better order 
through reason. In the creation of the better order, “Faith 
works only as the initiator, not as creator..... Faith can dis- 
cover such tasks—,, for love is sharpsighted; but it is necessary, 
that ‘civil reason’ test the propositions, as to their practicality 
i.e. whether they will lead to betterment or greater confusion”’ 
(GO, p. 216). Brunner remarks in a footnote that there are no 
more certain means to destroy totally industry and politics than 
putting into practice the pronouncements of preachers and 





theologians. 
CRITIQUE OF CAPITALISM 

From the foregoing, it will have become apparent that 
Brunner does not regard the economic system as being ethically 
neutral. He is astonished at the almost complete silence of the 
ethics of the last century to economic issues, since in this field 
man’s strongest natural interest, the preservation of life, and 
the conflict of the individual and society inevitably push ethical 
questions to the forefront. He holds, “An ethics which with- 
draws from economic problems, has, in all events, no claim upon 
the name Christian or Biblical’? (GO, p. 380). The individual 
and society are but two aspects of the same thing; consequently, 
if “the economic order is unrighteous and unsavory, your own 
economic activity—whether you would have it so or not—be- 
comes unrighteous and unsavory” (GO, p. 401). 

The capitalistic system “‘is a radical denial of what we per- 
ceive from the standpoint of faith to be the meaning of economic 
endeavor, and makes it almost impossible for the individual to 
realize service to God and his neighbor in his own economic 
activity” (GO, p. 408). The meaning of economic activity from 
the standpoint of faith is grounded in the threefold creative 
ordinances of God which Brunner develops at some length (GO, 
pp. 387-94). They are: (1) Maintenance of human living—not 
merely at a bare physical subsistence level, but a sufficient 
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abundance of goods to live on a cultural and humane plane. In- 
dustry for the sake of industry is basically false; industry 
should not be an absolute end in itself, but a means to an end, 
ie., maintenance of humane living. (2) Economy is never an 
affair of the individual alone, but must ever be a concern of 
society. The economic order dare never be merely the sum total 
of economic units, but must always be a communion. We can- 
not understand the individual as an individual, but only as an 
individual in society—in communion (Gemeinschaft). The 
society in which God has placed man is such that one has need 
of the other, consequently, the necessity of co-operation and 
exchange. (3) Everyone capable of serving is obligated to serve. 
He who is capable of serving but does not serve either in a 
mental or manual capacity is living a luxurious, parasitic 
existence which is devoid of ethical significance. 

At first glance it may seem as if Brunner, himself, were now 
drawing up a “Social program, a Utopia,” but a closer scrutiny 
will bring out that faith is only the initiator and regulative 
principle, pointing out the direction, but human reason active 
in the concrete situation is the constitutive principle (i.e., must 
determine what wages, what hours of work, what conditions, 
what and how much goods ‘‘constitute’”’ a humane living). 

Capitalism “has become a system of irresponsibility” (GO, p. 
408). Planless competition has led to overproduction and un- 
employment. An accelerated profit motive has suppressed all 
cultural and ethical values which conflict with it and has re- 
orientated values in an abstract manner so that they are ex- 
pressed in monetary terms. The joy of work is destroyed. The 
dignity of labor has been degraded to a commodity by an in- 
tense drive for profits. Capitalism is a “soul-eating Moloch” 
which has made industry an absolute end in itself, subjugating 
all personal values. Individualism on the rampage has no limits 
in the exploitation of the weak by the strong. The concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of comparatively few has brought 
myriads of inequalities and injustices in its train. In short, 
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capitalism is not an order but disorder, and ‘‘We are obligated 
to seek an order that is really order and not anarchy. Capital- 
ism is economic anarchy; therefore, the Christian is obligated 
to fight against it and for real order” (GO, p. 411). 


THE BATTLE FOR A BETTER ORDER: COERCION 


The motive of the Christian in his battle for a better order is 
love: ‘There can be nothing religiously good (fromm), which 
in its last intention and effect is inhuman [for] God commands 
nothing which is contrary tolove . . . . [but] obedience to God’s 
command—or what is the same: the love commanded by God— 
must, often, in order to be real, be satisfied with rather strange 
clothes. In particular, service to the group may demand action 
which seems to be hard and loveless to the individual” (GO, p. 
181). Christian realism demands the recognition of the class 
struggle and also the necessity of it: ‘“This [class] struggle must 
be; for only through it can a better righteousness be realized. 
Never has a privileged group given up its privileges voluntari- 
ly” (GO, p. 416). Coercion may express itself either through 
economic or political organization, and ‘“‘no one can and dare 
withdraw from this [class] struggle” (GO, p. 416). Brunner con- 
tinues, “If a Christian thinks he is not permitted to participate 
in strikes, he should renounce the privileges gained through the 
struggles of others [which is, of course, impossible]; moreover if 
he, as a good Christian, is willing to endure the unrighteousness 
of the given situation, he dare not do it for the sake of others”’ 
(GO, p. 416). 

Brunner gives a scathing indictment of the naiveté of the de- 
fenders of capitalism who contend that capitalism has sloughed 
the most salient abuses which prevailed in its early stage as 
portrayed by Engels, and points out that the privileged class 
corrected some of the abuses only when forced to do so by the 
state, people, and above all by organized labor. He says, 
“Capitalism will never of itself become ‘moderate’; it will be- 
come so only when it is forced to do so. It would be more correct 
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to speak of subjugation rather than moderation” (GO, p. 637). 
The better order will not be brought about by uttering high 
sounding platitudes and phrases, but only through struggle— 
the better order is a real battle for righteousness. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The struggle for righteousness and a better order is not estab- 
lishing the “‘Kingdom of God on Earth.” Issues are not clear- 
cut; white and black, good and bad, but all great causes es- 
poused have an admixture of constructive and destructive ele- 
ments, so that a united Christian front is impossible. Although 
Brunner is an ardent opponent of the capitalistic system, he con- 
ceives the possibility of a serious Christian who will not take a 
place in any of the groups opposing capitalism, thinking that the 
overthrow of capitalism will usher in untoward evils. Note, 
however, that the motive is not merely a blind defense of the 
status quo, but a better righteousness—or the lesser of two 
evils (GO, p. 417). Though the Christians cannot present a 
united front in the espousal of a common cause (as capitalism: 
pro or con), yet every earnest Christian must take his stand in 
an endeavor to realize a better righteousness. Because of the 
intermingling of right and wrong, constructive and destructive 
elements in every cause, ‘‘We do not know who represents the 
affairs of Christ; on the contrary we are obligated to assume that 
many a Christian will be placed in the opposite group” (GO, p. 
418). This relativization of the economic-political possibilities 
of the better order does not mean that the better order is a 
matter of indifference to the Christian, but it is of vital im- 
portance. After the Christian has perceived which cause is the 
more just, it is worthy of all his effort, energy, and sacrifice. 

The Kingdom of God is ‘exclusively eschatological but it is 
not merely future” (TC, p. 108). It is a movement from above 
downward: ‘The spirit of God which speaks to us in his Word, 
is not only speaker, but also active spirit. Even though we 
cannot of ourselves build the Kingdom of God, God can do it 
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through our activity..... Not only upon men, but through 
men will God do his work” (GO, p. 268; see also p. 112). 
Brunner departs from Barth at this point in a sharp manner, 
and both have publicly acknowledged their disagreement. Cau- 
tion must be exercised lest we “‘Americanize”’ Brunner. He 
does not blandly identify man’s activity with the will of God, 
but if and where God’s will is expressed unconditionally 
through man, remains hidden to us. 

The relative ends are all subordinated, according to Brunner, 
to the absolute end, the Kingdom of God. All things, including 
the orders, have their own laws, but are no absolute ends in 
themselves; rather they are subordinated to the personal (GO, 
p. 179). However, the personal is no absolute end in itself; 
expressed positively, it is a relative end which is built into the 
absolute end which from the standpoint of faith can be no 
other than the Kingdom, the kingly rule of God (GO, p. 665). 
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I 

AMALIEL BRADFORD, in his stimulating book, Life 
and I, points out what appears to be a very striking 
fact about the spirit of the Christian religion. It is 
that those who have most typically embraced it have complete- 
ly lacked appreciation for beauty, for aesthetic emotion, and 
intellectual curiosity. One who takes the trouble to search 
through the New Testament or to study the lives of those who 
have been eminent followers of Jesus will see how true this is. 
Early Christianity, both as expressed in the teaching of Jesus 
and in the preaching of Paul, was strenuous in mood. One must 
remember, of course, that Christianity arose out of the culture 
of Judaism which embraced a view of life that was so strongly 
moral that at times it became aggressively hostile to the aes- 
thetic. Coupled with this fact is the more important one that 
during Jesus’ and Paul’s day, the messianic mood was reaching 
its climax, which meant that any earnest teacher or student of 
life at that time, inspired by the messianic ideal, was impelled 

toward a crisis angle of life. 

Jesus never openly denounced the Greek view of life, doubt- 
less because he had no occasion to protest against it; but Paul 
was brought into direct conflict with it. His own reaction after 
his humiliating experience in Athens before the council of the 
Areopagus is instructive as to his attitude toward Greek values. 

Catholicism, it is true, did embrace beauty and aesthetic emo- 
tion; but Catholicism has little or nothing in common with 
Paulinism, nor has it anything more than a perfunctory relation 
to the ideals of the historic Jesus. There is, rather, a pronounced 
Hellenistic influence evident in the institutions and ceremonies 
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as well as in the theology of the Catholic church. Just as Roman 
civilization is a Latinized form of Greek culture, so Romanism, 
as expressed in Roman Catholicism, is a syncretistic manifesta- 
tion of the Greek ideal. It is instructive at this point to recall 
that the eminent German Protestant theologian and church his- 
torian, the late Adolf von Harnack, in his History of Dogma, 
refers to Latin Christianity and Catholic dogma as the result of 
the secularization of Christianity. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Protestant movement was 
something more than an incidental argument about institu- 
tional abuses in the Roman system; something more than a re- 
ligious appendage of nationalism. Basically it was a turning- 
back upon a cultural emphasis. It was a return to the stern 
moral outlook of Paulinism and of Pharisaical Judaism. Little 
wonder, then, that there followed this Protestant revolt, or 
shall we say occurred simultaneously with it, a zealous, at times 
frenzied, reaction against all forms of beauty and of aesthetic 
elements in religion. German Lutheranism was less given to 
iconoclasm than were reformation movements outside of Ger- 
many. In proportion as Protestant sects embraced the Hebraic 
ideal, they reacted strongly against the aesthetic side of life. 
Consequently, in Calvinistic Puritanism the reaction became 
complete, taking the form of a gospel of stern simplicity. 

A similar development has occurred in religious movements 
like Arminianism, Moravianism, and Methodism, which have 
emphasized the evangelical side of Christianity, and in such 
recent movements as social Christianity, emanating from the 
concern to follow the historic Jesus. Wherever the strenuous 
mood of early Christianity has reappeared, the aesthetic 
emphasis has suffered, and oftentimes vanished completely. 

Protestantism thus faces a peculiarly confusing dilemma to- 
day. On the one hand, due to circumstances that go beyond the 
field of religion, leaders of the churches as well as philosophers 
of religion have come to the conviction that religion is an art, 
and that in certain respects it has more in common with poetry 
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and the arts than with morality and science. Yet, on the other 
hand, all the traditions that have shaped Protestant thought 
and institutions resist that conclusion. The matter narrows 
down, therefore, to the question whether Protestants will under- 
take a new apologetics for those anti-aesthetic traditions, or 
frankly acknowledge the inadequacy of Protestantism as a full 
interpretation of religion and life. Is it probable that Protes- 
tants, in any significant numbers, will choose to admit with 
Gamaliel Bradford that “this Christian ideal omits the things 
that mean most and are often what makes the world really 
worth while’’—aesthetic emotion such as is felt in Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Wagner or Botticelli, intellectual curiosity such as is 
found in Darwin, and the kind of abstract passion for truth 
found in Kant? The admission is a big one, and one that would 
be far-reaching in its implications. Yet, such an admission hon- 
estly made would doubtless go far toward ridding modern 
Protestantism of temperamental handicaps that make it unap- 
pealing to many today. 

This fact applies particularly to the attitude of those of the 
younger generation whose appreciations have grown beyond the 
appeal of dogma and morality, and whose view of life has led 
them to reach out for a wider experience of cultural interests. 
Protestant churchmen and educators have apparently failed to 
correlate the widespread disinterest in religion among college 
and university youth with this unaesthetic and unappreciative 
side of the Protestant religion. But I am inclined to believe that 
there is a very definite correlation there. No one can emerge 
from a study of English and American literature or from French 
and German literature, to say nothing of the classical and philo- 
sophical studies, without acquiring something of the apprecia- 
tive view of life that they impart. The distressing fact is that 
earnest churchmen see in this cultural growth among youth only 
symptoms of an unchurched generation. And if they do think to 
ascribe this tendency to association with cultural subjects, their 
conclusion is that the instructors in these courses have not 
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exerted sufficient emphasis upon the Christian interpretation. 
But the inevitable antithesis is too important a fact to be dealt 
with in that superficial way; and fortunately the underlying 
cause of the antithesis is becoming apparent to discerning 
churchmen. 

The searching question then is, Can Protestantism recon- 
struct its view of life thoroughly enough to come into genuine 
adjustment with the appreciative interests of youth and other 
modern folk who embrace these cultural interests? And will its 
leaders see fit to undertake it? The answer to this question has 
important bearing upon the future of Protestantism in the 
emerging culture. More specifically, it has a bearing upon the 
place which worship, as a contemplative art, shall have in 


Protestant churches and in the Protestant philosophy of life. 


II 


The same strenuous moral mood that has shaped American 
Protestantism has also dominated our American education. 
Frequently we are reminded, as in Abraham Filexner’s book, 
Universities: English, German and American, that higher edu- 
cation in America has veered widely from the true standards of 
cultural education. What is really meant by this indictment is 
that America has cut loose from those educational values held 
to be standard in the classical European conception of culture, 
and, in turn, has set out to fashion an educational procedure 
that emulates achievement over appreciation, and, where the 
moral temper does not dominate, this will to achieve assumes 
the philosophic form of a typical American ‘‘go-getterism.” 
Where a moral and ethical atmosphere does pervade the educa- 
tional activities, education takes a definite turn in the direction 
of character education. 

I should not want my analysis taken to imply a belittlement 
of this worthy ethical movement in education. The values there 
are obvious and urgent. But the perils of this strenuous mood in 
education are also apparent. The one most serious, it seems to 
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me, is the growing disregard of values inherent in the apprecia- 
tive view of life. This indifference is reflected in changes now 
occurring in the college and university curriculum, in which 
classical studies and other courses dominantly appreciative in 
objective, are giving way to vocational subjects. It is manifest, 
too, in the changing emphasis in so-called extra-curricular 
activities, where literary clubs and artistic performances are 
rapidly being replaced by more demonstrative and showy activi- 
ties such as sports and the college band. But the really alarming 
fact is that the American concept of education virtually ignores 
the appreciative side of life, stressing rather the moral, the 
active, and the productive aspects and ends. A perusal of rep- 
resentative educational texts, as well as a roll call of dominant 
temperaments now influencing American education, is sufficient 
to confirm this observation. American education and the Ameri- 
can school have become avowedly utilitarian in method as well 
as in objectives. 

Religious educators have taken their cue from education in 
the wider field. Thus religious education has become distinctly 
a religious counterpart of this democratic and utilitarian move- 
ment. Here, too, action, function, and productivity in terms of 
character traits and deeds have become dominant. Religious 
education, in fact, being pre-eminently a Protestant movement, 
inherits this strenuous disposition on its religious as well as its 
educational side. There is little wonder, then, that the empha- 
sis is so pronounced there. We are not unmindful of the fact 
that religious education texts give place to the study of worship, 
to the use of art in religion, and that their bibliographies record 
generous lists of books on art and dramatics. But that does not 
gainsay what we have been pointing out. The fact remains that 
the inclusion of these phases is itself utilitarian in motive. The 
objectives in mind are not appreciative, but educative: not 
aesthetic, but moral. Art and worship are enlisted because of 
their psychological value in developing character. Conspicuous 
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examples of this interpretation of worship and art are the pres- 
entations found in the writings of Coe and Hartshorne.’ 


III 


Another manifestation of this strenuous mood is the wide- 
spread concern for intellectual respectability in religion with the 
accompanying suspicion of emotion. Theologians today shrink 
from the thought of becoming emotional. You cannot be objec- 
tive in your interpretation of religious phenomena if you allow 
yourself to be affected by subjective emotions. There are ex- 
planations for this state of mind, to be sure; just as there are 
historical factors accounting for the rise of romanticism, follow- 
ing the age of rationalism. The whole liberal movement in the- 
ology is a counterpart of a neo-rationalism, based on the his- 
torical sciences, which has been affecting the currents of thought 
in all areas since the nineteenth century. The religious realists, 
affected both by the biological sciences and the new physics, 
represent a further effort to bring religious thought into accord 
with the scientific outlook and into line with the scientific 
method. Theologians have been as eager as the social scientists 
to become scientific in the sense of being able to establish objec- 
tive criteria for defining religious values. The result has been 
that modern theologians have shown the same concern to sub- 
ordinate emotion to reason that characterizes the scientific 
temper. 

Now the intellectualist does have a point here. Reason must 
control emotion to an extent, else sentimentalism and excess in 
other forms are inevitable, as the history of religions and of 
Christianity clearly demonstrates. But controlling emotion is 
not synonymous with suppressing it utterly. Theologians must 
reckon with the fact that their intellectual undertaking is 
motivated by objectives that differ decidedly from those of the 

‘See Coe’s discussion on worship in his Social Theory of Religious Education and 
Hartshorne’s Manual for Training in Worship. 
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scientist. The scientist pursues knowledge of his world with a 
view to controlling and using its processes. The theologian must 
stay close to the scientist so as to avail himself of that knowl- 
edge concerning the universe around us, for the religious adjust- 
ment involves personally coming to terms with those natural 
processes with which the scientist deals. But the theologian 
must do more than stay close to the scientist. Keeping religious 
thought in line with scientific knowledge is the theologian’s 
avocation, not his vocation. It is the negative side of his task, 
and when he gives all his energy to it, he succeeds merely in 
keeping religion trim and respectable, but impotent in ability 
to aid man in reaching toward resources that will help him in 
his religious adjustment to the universe and to life. Theology 
then ceases to be the intellectual guide for religion and becomes 
the puppet of science. 

I am not urging the separation of religion from science; I am 
simply trying to point out that in addition to the more second- 
ary task of adapting religious ideas to scientific knowledge, 
theologians have a distinctive rdle to perform which is positive 
and aggressive. And in stressing this concern for adjusting re- 
ligion to science, important as it is, theologians have tended to 
displace their primary réle with the secondary one. Part of our 
difficulty today lies just here. Theology has lost its authentic 
voice because, in its concern to be scientific, it has been afraid 
to become adventurously and aggressively religious. But the- 
ology has its own adventure to pursue. Over and above the 
institutional obligation of legitimatizing beliefs and practices, in 
which theologian answers to priest, and the intellectual demands 
for adjusting to new knowledge, in which theologian answers to 
scientist, there is the prophetic rdéle of the theologian, in which 
he turns his eyes expectantly to those unexplored hinterlands 
of reality. On the frontiers of faith, the theologian passes from 
theorist to worshiper, for he then confronts realities that defy 
analysis and categories. Modern theologians are in need of this 
frontier experience where the impact of great objective environ- 
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ings may stir them with genuine religious emotion and rouse 
them out of their neat doctrines and beliefs. Modern theo- 
logians need to become worshipers in this first-hand, venture- 
some sense, where, in the solitary presence of cosmic environ- 
ings, they may be stirred personally with the sense of wonder 
and impelled toward complete devotion to values there dis- 
cerned. Theology will come into its own as an authentic voice 
in the modern world when theologians, instead of being mere 
scribes, lead out as pioneers in the quest. Theologians must be 
worshipers first, and interpreters second. 

Another fact to reckon with here is that this disparagement of 
emotion in religion is itself unscientific. It will not bear the 
scrutiny of psychological analysis, for all knowledge and prac- 
tice root themselves in the soil of human emotions. 

Professor E. E. Aubrey has called attention to this important 
insight in an article in the Journal of Philosophy (October, 
1930), in which he points out that all ideas or thoughts and 
such intellectual formulations as doctrines and creeds are 
rooted in an emotional experience. They were born out of ten- 
sion, and long after they assumed the form of intellectual hy- 
pothesis or conviction, the emotional associations persisted as 
an integral phase of the belief.2 Consequently, full understand- 
ing of an idea apart from the emotional experiences that cre- 
ated it is not possible. Thoughts, in other words, are the refined 
merchandise of which emotional experiences may be said to be 
the raw product. It becomes just as absurd, therefore, for the 
intellectualist to spurn emotion as it is for the manufacturer or 
consumer to decry raw materials. And an intellectualism that 
repudiates emotion is bound, in time, to become sterile because 
lacking in emotional resources to stir the intellect toward 
greater insight. Present-day theology is being faced with that 
peril. 

? Dr. Shailer Mathews, approaching the study of beliefs and doctrines from the 
standpoint of social psychology, has said that doctrines emerge at the point of tension 


where the need for integrating new ideas with traditional ideas and customs is felt. 
See his books, The Atonement and the Social Process and The Growth of the Idea of God. 
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Now in stressing the place of emotion in religion, I do not 
mean to urge a new romanticism. We are not driven to a choice 
between rationalism on the one hand and romanticism on the 
other: between an excess of intellect and an extravagance of 
emotion. There is a correlation of the two which makes for a 
rich synthesis of mind and heart. This is what is needed in 
theology today and, in fact, throughout all our thinking: a 
blending of the scientific and the poetic feel for life. 

I have preferred to stress appreciation rather than emotion, 
however, for appreciation implies a measure of restraint and 
intelligent discernment, as well as capacity for enjoyment and 
emotional response. I am convinced that theologians would be 
greatly aided in their efforts to interpret life for us if they drew 
upon the resources of art and poetry as readily as they take 
from the sciences and logic. 


IV 

This intellectual and practical bias carries over into Protes- 
tant philosophies of worship as well. Worship is described as a 
problem-solving procedure. Worship brings us into the clear 
where we may untangle our intellectual confusion and be 
oriented for more satisfying and successful living. But worship 
is an art as well as a technique of orientation and adjustment. 
It may be an appreciative undertaking in which the objective 
may be nothing more than sheer enjoyment of the deeper mean- 
ings of life, nothing more than a profound thrill in experiencing 
intimacy with reality. Worship in its supreme moments may 
mean indescribable contentment with God—friendly commerce 
with the whole of existence, wholly apart from any thought or 
intention of using God or reality for ulterior benefits to one’s 
self. Worship may exhaust its purpose in present experienced 
values, regardless of future influence or help. Worship in this 
sense is an art and is to be practiced, like the arts, for its own 
aesthetic sake. 

I hasten to add here that this aesthetic interpretation of wor- 
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ship is not necessarily a contradiction of the utilitarian concep- 
tion. I think I should agree with Charles Bennett’s position of 
being ‘unwilling to call any experience religious which leaves 
the springs of conduct unaffected.”’ But I should also take the 
other side of his stand in insisting that worship as contemplation 
has intrinsic value as a present experience, wholly apart from 
its effects upon the springs of conduct. It has value as religious 
enjoyment—not for what it will do to me or make of me, but 
simply for what it is to me now. The value of all the arts is of 
this dual character. Music hath its charms both as a psycho- 
logical tonic for weary spirits and as aesthetic allurement. We 
are becoming thoroughly reconciled to the independent claims 
of the arts for art’s sake; yet not many generations back they, 
too, were countenanced largely, if not solely, for their utility 
value: mediums for expressing theological dogma and senti- 
ment. Only gradually did the appreciative approach to the arts 
as independent enjoyment develop. Religious worship has been 
the slowest of the arts to achieve this status. It was the serious 
technique for attaining salvation in traditional forms of Christi- 
anity. When interest in supernatural plans of redemption 
waned, worship continued as a technique for improving religious 
living. 

Now this fact is true: As long as worship is practiced for 
utility ends, or, to put it differently, as long as the utility func- 
tion of worship is held foremost in our practice of it, worship 
cannot become a great art, for the very same reason that none 
of the arts achieved true greatness until they abandoned their 
instrumental réle. Worship designed to cultivate attitudes or to 
develop character traits may be formative, but it can never be 
creative. It is too clearly subjective to be creative. It lacks the 
essential objective dimension, as well as direction, to be creative. 
Creativeness demands some measure of self-abandonment. It 
requires readiness to cast one’s self away in commitment to a 
greater “‘otherness.”’ For complete surrender of self-interest and 
self-attention, in devotion to some consuming objective reality, 
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is the only way by which we can come back to ourselves with 
fresh perspective and renewed impetus to live creatively. 

Now just as the poet, the musician, and the artist cannot do 
creative work at their best when motivated by commercial 
demands, so the religious worshiper cannot attain the creative 
mood in worship when he is consciously seeking to fulfil some 
desired end. 

Worship attains its greatest measure of utility when it is 
pursued for its own sake as a profoundly aesthetic experience. 
I use the word aesthetic here in its profoundest sense as being 
more inclusive than the moral or the practical. As Whitehead 
has said, the world in its deepest aspect is aesthetic, so worship 
in its deepest and most inclusive aspects is aesthetic, when the 
worshiper is alive to the impact of a great objective stirring that 
claims him, that evokes in him wonder, that thrills him with a 
sense of mystery and a sense of belonging, a sense of dependence 
and a feeling of commitment. This experience of profound 
awareness and appreciation for the basic relationships between 
man and his cosmic environings is worship at its highest mo- 
ments. 

Worship in this profoundly contemplative sense can never be 
attained as a vigorous aesthetic experience until the worshiper 
feels himself gripped and held by an objective stirring. Con- 
templation that is purely subjective is weakened, either through 
its sentimentalism or by an accompanying feeling of futility. 
Worship becomes a true and a great art in proportion as it par- 
takes of an objective mood. 
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THE JEWS IN HISTORY 


Jewish history,’ having developed in almost every country and over 
thirty centuries, is so vast in its scope that anyone who undertakes to 
write a complete history of the Jews must be acquainted with the history 
of many nations over a vast lapse of time. Such a work, too, must in- 
evitably be large in its scope. So far, the only complete Jewish history is 
the monumental work of Heinrich Graetz of Breslau; and even this great 
work has omitted many important facts. 

Josef Kastein, the author of the Messiah of Ismir (Sabbetai Zevi), has 
attempted here a one-volume history of the Jews from the earliest days 
down to the present. It may be taken for granted that such a one-volume 
work is far from complete and also that it is unlikely that Kastein has 
the vast amount of specialized knowledge necessary for so herculean a 
task. 

The author has wisely followed the only path open to him. Instead of 
writing what is primarily a history of the Jews, he has written a philo- 
sophic interpretation of Jewish history. While he gives the main facts, 
nevertheless, all the data adduced are actually illustrations of his thesis. 
He believes that Jewish history is understandable only as the unending 
attempt to the fulfilment of a socio-religious mission, namely, Messianism. 
Jewish Messianism did not aim primarily at the salvation of the indi- 
vidual (and that explains why Jesus and Christianity did not remain part 
of Jewish life), but envisaged the salvation of all of human society through 
the efforts of Israel. 

He traces this idea from the early Jewish theocracy and the sense of 
function taught by the second Isaiah in the time of the Exile, through the 
development of the Talmud, the Middle Ages to the present day. His 
attitude with regard to Jewish nationalism is an interesting one. He dis- 
agrees with Reform Judaism, which has tended to slur the idea of the 
separate nationhood of Israel. Nor does he agree with political Zionism, 
which envisaged a secular state. His point of view is close to that of the 
essayist Achad Ha’am, the cultural Zionist who advocated the estab- 


' History and Destiny of the Jews. By Josef Kastein. Translated from the German 
by Huntley Paterson. New York: Viking Press, 1933. vilit+464 pages. $3.50. 
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lishment of a Jewish center in Palestine as a source of spiritual inspiration 
to world-Jewry and through world-Jewry to humanity. 

Because the book is rather an interpretative essay than an objective 
chronicle, it is, of course, open to debate at every point; but precisely be- 
cause he does not attempt an exhaustive history, Kastein has managed 
to arrange the beads of the chief historical facts upon the string of his 
theory and thus has attained an unbroken unity of them. The book is elo- 
quent and except, of course, where its philosophy is debatable, is reliable 
as a history. It is one of the most readable one-volume Jewish histories 


which has appeared in recent years. 
SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


Curcaco, IL. 


A NEW PUBLICATION OF JEWISH CLASSICS 

The great service which James Loeb performed for Greek and Latin 
literature by making possible the Loeb Classics is being admirably fol- 
lowed for Hebrew literature by the munificence of the late Jacob Schiff in 
the Schiff Library of Jewish Classics, published by the Jewish Publication 
Society of America.! The plan of the Jewish Classic Series follows that of 
the Loeb Classics. A critical, scholarly text of the original is provided 
and is accompanied page by page by an English translation. The Series 
is not intended to include all the great works in Hebrew literature which 
may be described as classic but plans to select one or two examples of 
each type of Jewish literature. 

So far, the Classics have published the following: A Selection from the 
Religious Poems of Solomon Ibn Gabirol, edited by Professor Israe] David- 
son and put into English verse by Mr. Israel Zangwill; Selected Poems of 
Jehudah Halevi, utilizing the text of Professor H. Brody and translated 
into English by Mrs. Nina Salaman; Hebrew Ethical Wills, published in 
two volumes, text and translation, by Dr. Israel Abrahams; a critical 
edition of The Treatise Ta’anit of the Babylonian Talmud, text and transla- 
tion by Professor Henry Malter; and the [kkarim by Joseph Albo which 
deals with the fundamental principles of the Jewish faith, edited and 
translated by Professor Isaac Husik, and issued in five volumes. The 
latest addition to this series is the Mekilta of Rabbi Ishmael edited by Pro- 
fessor Jacob Z. Lauterbach of the Hebrew Union College. 

The Mekilta is one of the basic works of Talmudic literature. Origi- 
nally, the Talmud was not, asit is now, an independent legal literature, but 

* Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, a Critical Edition on the Basis of the Manuscripts and 


Early Editions with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes by Jacob Z. 
Lauterbach, D.D. Jewish Publication Society, 1933. Vol. I, lxiv-+255 pages. Vol. IT, 


292 pages. $3.00 each. 
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it began as an elaboration of the Bible. Inasmuch as the oral law (of which 
the Talmud is presumed to be the expression) is implicit in the text of the 
written law, therefore, the first Talmudic work was Midrash, that is to 
say, a2 commentary and amplification of the verses of the Torah, the 
Written Law. Later these Midrashim were removed from their connec- 
tion with the Biblical text and were rearranged as independent books, 
first in the Mishna and finally amplified into the Talmud. One of the 
earliest Midrashic works (that is with the Oral Law material still con- 
nected to the written law) was the Mekilta, which now is presented to 
modern students in the Jewish Classic Series. 

The introduction which Dr. Lauterbach provides is virtually a com- 
plete, although concise, description of the origins of Talmudic literature. 
Many important questions are discussed and certain difficult problems 
solved. The text itself is a masterpiece of scholarship. The author brings 
together a wealth of material. He has used more manuscripts than have 
been used for any previous edition of the Mekilia; and as for printed 
works, he makes use not only of rabbinic treatises but also the Pugio- 
Fidei by Raimund Martin. He likewise gives numerous parallel refer- 
ences to all the Talmudic Midrashim where any one of the sayings of the 
Mekilta is used in some form or other. This vast material is sifted and 
arranged with indefatigable industry and most competent scholarly 
technique. 

The translation is not only exact, as could well have been expected of 
ascholar of Dr. Lauterbach’s standing, but is often felicitous. The phrase- 
ology of the Mekilta is terse and technical. An exact translation would 
frequently have no meaning in English. The problem which confronted 
the author was how, without departing from the exact meaning of the 
Hebrew, to arrive at a clear English translation of its meaning. This prob- 
lem has been solved with remarkable success. 

The work will be of great value to all who are interested in Talmudic 
literature. It will provide specialists in Hebraics with a reliable text of 
this classic; and will allow all who are interested in the Talmud to read 
without difficulty one of the fundamental works of this literature. The 
Jewish Classic Series and Dr. Lauterbach are to be congratulated on this 


monumental addition to modern Talmudic scholarship. 
SoLoMON B. FREEHOF 
Curcaco, ILimors 
A NEW INTRODUCTION TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
The late B. W. Bacon did more than any other English or American 
scholar in the accurate evaluation of the tradition as to the authorship 
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of the Fourth Gospel. In a posthumous work’ he increases our indebted- 
ness with a book which aims to serve the function of both introduction and 
commentary. That its major values should lie in the field of introduction 
was almost inevitable in view of the author’s lifelong concentration on the 
tradition and the literary problems in John. 

Here we have in brief space, without a heavy load of quotation and 
reference, a clear summary of the development of the tradition as to the 
authorship of the five John books in the New Testament. Bacon’s sketch 
of the process by which these books came to be ascribed to the apostle 
satisfies all the data, both internal and external, so convincingly that we 
may say of it what Bacon says of other work: it has been so thoroughly 
done that there is no immediate prospect of its having to be done again. 
The inclusion by the editor of a list of Bacon’s publications in the last five 
years is valuable in this connection since many of the articles listed there 
supplement the argument of the book on this topic. 

Another real contribution is made in the discussion of the audience 
for whom the gospel was written. Bacon claims that Ephesus and Asia 
were evangelized by “Hellenists’’ who were driven from Jerusalem by 
Paul’s persecution. He traces these Hellenists back to followers of John 
the Baptist who became members of the Christian group. The incarna- 
tion theology of these Hellenists was shaped by conflict with ecstatic, 
spiritistic, prophets of Hellenistic cults, notably Samaritan. One of the 
outstanding values of the book is the author’s insistence on the importance 
of Samaritan religion for the study of Hellenistic Christianity. Samaria 
appears on almost every page of the second part of the general introduc- 
tion, and is constantly bobbing up elsewhere. 

But the leading character of this book is the Redactor. He dominates 
the discussion throughout. The identification of chronological divisions 
in the original John (Pre-Galilean Ministry, Galilean Ministry, etc.) is 
loaded down with detailed discussion of the work of the Redactor. More- 
over, the translation of John is offered not so much to make a new and 
better translation as to show concretely an unredacted gospel. The Re- 
dactor is responsible for the addition of almost 200 verses to the gospel, 
and he has ruthlessly dislocated its contents. 

Where a Redactor is given such a prominent rdle, one is justified in 
expecting to find some description of his character and motives. There is, 
however, no consistent statement on either of these points. Bacon him- 
self seems to have been somewhat confused. On pages 171-72 we are told 
that before R inserted 2:12—3: 21 and transposed chapters 5 and 6, the 

* The Gospel of the Hellenists. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon. Edited by Carl H. 
Kraeling. New York: Holt, 1933. xili+432 pages. $4.00. 
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chronological and geographical outline of the Fourth Gospel was sub- 
stantially the same as that of its predecessors. But on page 188 we are 
assured that the transposition of chapters 5 and 6 was due to R’s recogni- 
tion of ‘‘the need of better adjustment with Synoptic tradition.’”’ The 
chronological sequence of the Synoptics was, therefore, very important 
to him; and yet this is the R that puts the cleansing of the temple at the 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry. 

E, the author of the gospel, and R have much in common. R adapts 
discourse to festival; so does E (pp. 199-200). R adds explanatory clauses 
(6:23; 11:2); so does E (12:16). Some survival of Synoptic ideas (e.g., 
5:14) comes from E; but some (e.g., 6:54) comes from R. Both R and E 
repeat material (p. 201). The confusion between R and E is heightened 
by Bacon’s ingenious suggestion that the presence of such similar passages 
as chapters 15~-16 and chapter 14 is due to R’s employment of E’s literary 
remains. After all this we are not convinced by the author’s assurance 
that the combination of maladjustments of order with differences in point 
of view makes the identification of R easy. 

It seems probable that this elaborate treatment of the Redaction of 
John may by its very elaborateness tend to restore this topic to its place 
of relative unimportance. Under the magnifying glass cracks become 
crevasses. After all the rearranging has been done John has been illumi- 
nated but little. In studying redaction, two important facts need to be 
kept in the foreground. The Fourth Gospel is still enough like earlier 
gospels to preserve discordant tradition, and vital religious and social 
situations had a determining influence on the form and content of this 
gospel also. It is because we miss adequate re-creation of the living situa- 
tions which led to the writing of the gospel that we must still search for an 
adequate commentary on John. 

In regard to matters of less general significance it may be noted that 
Bacon’s discussion of the Old Testament scholars’ theory of an Aramaic 
original is as temperate as it is obscure. But in actual use of the gospel 
he concludes that even such brilliant suggestions as Torrey’s for 14:31 
are of little help and leave the major difficulties untouched. It is strange 
that in his discussion of this particular mistranslation he failed to com- 
ment on the striking parallel in Mark. 

In the author’s high evaluation of John as an important element in 
present-day religion, he himself unconsciously becomes a redactor. His 
insistence in this connection (p. 342) on the “moral basis of sonship”’ 
would be truer of the Synoptics than it is of John. The same is true of his 
characterization of John’s baptism as one of repentance for sins (p. 401). 
And it is altogether too modern and un-Johannine to speak of “‘abolishing 
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sin by the expulsive power of a new affection” as a comment on John’s 
message. 

The editor unfortunately failed to provide indexes for the book. The 
size, importance, and complex arrangement of this book cry aloud for 
indexes; without them its usefulness is greatly impaired. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


UNDERSTANDING EPHESIANS 

It is a great satisfaction to have now in full presentation the view which 
Professor Goodspeed has been advocating concerning the £pistle to the 
Ephesians. No such theory can be intelligently combated or accepted un- 
til the full data are presented as they now are in his The Meaning of 
Ephesians! No earlier advocate of this view had worked it out so fully. 
The theory is twofold: first, that Ephesians was written by a reader and 
collector of Paul’s epistles who wished by means of this addition to recom- 
mend to the readers of his time the gospel disclosed in the Pauline corpus; 
second, that in writing this ‘covering letter” or introduction the author 
had used the language of the other letters to a very great degree. The 
evidence for these two propositions constitutes the two parts of the new 
book. The first is a skilful analysis of the way Ephesians, section by sec- 
tion, can be understood from the point of view of one so writing. The 
letter is hard to place in Paul’s own time, but if it is not Paul’s it is im- 
portant to suggest a situation that it could fit. This Professor Goodspeed 
has successfully done. To show that it can be so understood is not quite 
the same as showing that it must be so understood, yet it is necessary for 
one who rejects Pauline authorship to convince himself that an intelligible 
reason for its existence can be found. Too often pseudonymity is left as 
difficult to account for as genuineness would be. Professor Goodspeed 
has succeeded in picturing circumstances fully as likely to account for the 
Epistle as has anyone who has tried to assign it to Paul. 

In dealing with the language of the Epistle the difficulty is its Pauline 
character. In some ways the style is the extreme of Paulinism. This Dr. 
Goodspeed ascribes to the largely unconscious influence of the nine other 
Pauline letters in which the editor is steeped. The method of argument is 
merely the eloquent method of verbal parallels exhibited in four columns 
of Greek. Colossians naturally has a column to itself. Whether the other 
epistles are really used in any similar way cannot be regarded as proved. 

* The Meaning of Ephesians. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1933. vilit++170 pages. $2.00. 
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And the likenesses are certainly no real stumblingblock if Ephesians is a 
genuine letter unless, as Dr. Goodspeed seems inclined to maintain, the 
completeness of the parallelism (‘fully 88 per cent is convincingly paral- 
leled in the other letters’’) is in itself an objective. At any rate the reader 
has all the evidence clearly in his hands and can form his own judgment. 

It is perhaps only the fault of the problem, not of the book, that we 
cannot refer to this work as a definitive solution. Many readers will treat 
it as proof, forgetting that some aspects of the theory are more likely than 
others. I am not sure for example, that we must if we adopt the main 
thesis, accept Goodspeed’s suggestion that Acts precipitated the collect- 
ing and editing of Paul’s letters. And if the author of Ephesians is also the 
collector and editor of the other epistles, is it not possible that in a few 
cases like Romans 16:25, 26 he has touched them up himself? 

HENRY J. CADBURY 
Bryn MAwr COLLeGE 


THE ROCKEFELLER McCORMICK NEW TESTAMENT 

It is an almost unique experience to be permitted to review a publica- 
tion with which there can be little or no criticism as to either contents or 
format. Yet such is the case with the three volumes on the Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament, edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed, Donald W. 
Riddle, and Harold R. Willoughby, the first of which it is my pleasant 
task to review." 

Naturally enough, the most striking factors in this volume are the 
magnificent facsimile plates which reproduce, with extraordinary exact- 
ness, the size, color, and even the texture of the original manuscript. 
Moreover, they include a reproduction of all the pages of the Testament 
which are illuminated with miniatures and of several text pages as well. 
The reader thus has at hand a virtually complete replica of the entire 
manuscript for his study and enjoyment. This wealth of illustration alone 
places the student of medieval manuscripts deeply in debt both to the 
editors and to their generous patroness, the late Mrs. Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick. 

But even such superb illustrations would be of little real value without 
the three volumes of scholarly text which accompany them. On the 
second and third volume I shall not comment except to express my 


"The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, Vol. 1: Introduction and Color Fac- 
similes. By Edgar J. Goodspeed (ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
For the three volumes, $50. 
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thorough agreement with the half-dozen critics who have already given 
them their unreserved approval. 

The first volume is frankly introductory to the other two. As such it 
might have been but dull reading. Instead, it is not only interesting in 
itself but stimulates interest in the two to follow. Its first section deals 
with the finding of the manuscript. This is a romance in itself, and it is 
to be regretted that Dr. Goodspeed has been so modest in its telling. I 
have been among those fortunate enough to have heard the author de- 
scribe the experiences which led to the discovery of the manuscript and 
I regret that the readers of this volume cannot enjoy a longer account of 
this romantic search and its fortunate culmination. 

The description of the manuscript in Section IV is concise and clear. 
My only wish might be that, on behalf of the mere layman or even on 
that of the scholar whose Greek has been allowed to gather rust, the 
Greek passages quoted had been translated, if only for their “human 
interest.’’ Section V is very valuable in definitely dating the manuscript 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century (ca. 1265-70), and in assigning 
it to the Blachernae Palace Scriptorium of the Emperor Michael Palaeo- 
logus. Section VI contains a very careful statement of the gaps, restora- 
tions, and additions which, taken together with Mr. Willoughby’s studies 
in Volume III, make it possible to reconstruct virtually the entire manu- 
script as originally written. That these gospels are really in the front rank 
of medieval illuminated manuscripts is proved by the content of Section 
VIII, where there is a brief but important survey of the miniatures which 
serves as a sort of introduction to the extended account to be found in the 
second volume. Both in number and in quality these miniatures establish 
this Testament as among the most important, if not the most important, 
of all such Greek manuscripts which have come down to us. Especially 
rare is the frontispiece on purple vellum. Lastly, a word of praise should 
be added for the ingenious and very possible history of the manuscript as 
worked out in Section X. 

Throughout this first volume frequent references are made to the 
resemblance which the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript bears to 
Coislin 200 in the Bibliothéque Nationale. While such is the case, a recent 
examination of the Paris gospels makes it possible for me to state with 
assurance that the Chicago manuscript is far superior in every way, unless 
possibly in the text itself. 

Medieval scholars, both in the field of biblical literature and in the field 
of the fine arts, owe a great debt to Dr. Goodspeed and to his associates, 
and to no less extent to Mrs. McCormick. Through their co-operation 
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and that of the publishers who have given, both to the text and the plates, 
great thought and care, it is now possible for a sumptuous work of the 
Middle Ages to live again in a thousand libraries. 
CLARENCE WARD 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


THE ORIGIN OF SUNDAY 


The appearance of this research’ indicates that scholars are becoming 
aware of the fact that the origin of the Christian Sunday constitutes a 
problem. Dr. Cotton finds that most of the problems connected with the 
origin of the Lord’s Day are to be solved by noting the influences of 
Judaism upon the early church. On the basis of extensive citations from 
the rabbinic sources, he indicates that there was a considerable opposition 
to the rigorous legalism of first-century Judaism on the part of the com- 
mon people. The attitude of Paul toward the law is taken as an illustra- 
tion of a further development of this tendency. As the breach between 
Judaism and the Church widened, a consciousness of separate identity 
developed on the part of Christians which made separate fasts, cere- 
monies, and sacred days desirable. The Jewish Sabbath formed the prec- 
edent for the Christian Sunday; the Pharisaic weekly fast days for those of 
the Church; and the Jewish weekly Kiddush with its breaking of bread 
and its cup of blessing explains the weekly Eucharist. The reason for 
selecting Sunday as the particular day of. the week was the fact that Jesus 
rose from the dead on that day. As a supplementary theory, Dr. Cotton 
argues that the first Jewish Christians, after the Sabbath was past, 
“toward evening,” that is, on the beginning of Sunday, according to 
Jewish reckoning, celebrated their mysteries, so that convenience was 
another reason for the adoption of Sunday. Finally, the popularity of 
Sunday in Mithraism in the Roman world was of great influence in bring- 
ing that day to pre-eminence in the Christian Church. 

Without minimizing the importance of the collection of rabbinic as 
well as Christian material relating to the question, there are certain points 
which have to be criticized. I have never doubted that the Jewish weekly 
Sabbath created a need for a weekly day for Jewish Christians or that 
various Jewish ceremonials may have gone into the structure of Sunday. 
I am not so certain of the influence of the Kiddush, however, for I find 
no evidence that there has ever been in the history of Judaism a breaking 


* From Sabbath to Sunday. By Paul Cotton. Published by the Author, 453 Vine St., 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1933. 184 pages. $1.50. 
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of bread in the synagogue. This was not a communal meal. It was do- 
mestic. Nor is there any evidence that early Christians used the Lord’s 
Supper as a sanctification of the Lord’s Day. All the Gospels connect the 
tradition with Passover, not with the Sabbath; and the tradition in the 
Gospels took form pretty early in the first century. Uniformly the Supper 
is related to the death of Jesus. Actually, the communal nature of the 
Supper is more reminiscent of pagan than of Jewish meals. So also is its 
sacramental character. But the origin here is a problem of its own. 

Dr. Cotton is quite uncritical in treating the tradition as to the day of 
the resurrection of Jesus. He notes that some hold that there is a varia- 
tion in this tradition, but feels that their case is far from being proved 
and that “‘for the purpose of this study we may pass it over.”” He writes, 
“Tt is at least obvious that the uniform tradition of the New Testament 
places the finding of the empty tomb and most of the appearances upon 
the first day of the week,” and cites Mark 16:2 and I Cor. 15:4. But 
Paul says not a word about the empty tomb here; and Mark clearly inti- 
mates that the first vision was in Galilee, fully three days’ journey away, 
therefore, later than Sunday. Other clear traditions place the resurrec- 
tion on the same day as the crucifixion, after three days and nights, or 
after the Feast of Unleavened Bread. Since the exact day of Jesus’ resur- 
rection determined the selection of Sunday, according to Dr. Cotton, he 
should have faced this problem. 

The supplementary theory is supported by the practice of certain 
Egyptian Christians of the fifth century who partook of the mysteries on 
the Sabbath toward evening, and by the provision in the Service Book of 
the Greco-Russian Church for worship on Saturday evening. How such 
slender evidence can be seriously set forth to show what Jewish Christians 
did before A.D. 50 is beyond my comprehension. Dr. Cotton himself notes 
that Matt. 28:1 and John 20:19 exclude a Jewish reckoning of time. 

SELBY VERNON McCasLanpD 
GOuUCHER COLLEGE 
WHEN ITALY TASTED PROTESTANTISM 

Comparatively little attention has been paid by English-writing his- 
torians to the Protestant movement in sixteenth-century Italy. Thomas 
McCrie’s Reformation in Italy of 1829, has so long held the field as a gen- 
eral English text on the subject that the author of the present work? re- 
gards it as “‘still of value.’”’ Mr. F. C. Church’s recent study, The Italian 
Reformers (reviewed in the Journal of Religion, XIII [1933], 336 f.), covers 
only three decades, 1534-1564. Dr. Brown supplies us with a summary of 


Italy and the Reformation to 1550. By G. K. Brown. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
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the medieval background, but closes his investigation about 1550. His 
Introduction bears in parentheses a statement that he had come in touch 
with Church’s work too late to utilize it. It is unfortunate that these two 
capable workers in a field so little known to history readers failed to dis- 
cover each other in time to divide the territory between them. Though 
they work with widely divergent plans, they corroborate one another on 
many points. Brown does not assert so strongly as Church the pre- 
dominance of the Spanish influence in Italy, though he shows much evi- 
dence of its prevalence. Nor does he concern himself to the same extent 
as Church with the expatriated Italian Protestant leaders. 

Chapters on “the lay tradition,” “the rebel tradition,’ and “‘ec- 
clesiastical abuses,”’ explain the humanistic and the Waldensian trends 
and the corrupt conditions that encouraged heresy. In a short chapter 
with a long title the author attempts to show that Luther’s teaching was 
congenial to Italians while Calvin’s was not. The fact is lost sight of here 
that the most important writings of the Italians appeared before Calvin 
could have become well known. Up to the establishment of the Roman 
Inquisition in 1542, Zwingli was probably much better known than Cal- 
vin, except in Ferrara, and many Italians became advocates of the Zurich 
gospel. 

The main burden of the book is carried in a series of nine chapters 
which survey the states and cities of Italy. In the discussion of Naples our 
author devotes a dozen pages to the activities and writings of Juan de 
Valdes. It is indicated that while Valdes shows affinities to both Christian 
humanists and Protestant Reformers, an element of Spanish mysticism 
dissociates him from both. In dealing with Venice, Mr. Brown discusses 
the authorship of the widely circulated ‘Tract on the Benefit of Christ 
Crucified” (1540), formerly ascribed to Paleario. Quotations from Valdes 
which it contains, and the similarity of its ideas to his, link it with mem- 
bers of his circle. Church has the same view; to its formation a number of 
continental scholars have contributed. 

An informing account of “the Italian mediating theologians” and a 
“Conclusion” 
ing of extracts from Jesuit letters, 1544-50, a Bibliography, and an Index. 
The book is not equally satisfying in all parts, but bears the marks of good 
research and will serve a useful purpose. 


complete the text. There are added an Appendix, consist- 


Joun T. MCNEILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE BALKANS 


After a brief sketch of the beginnings of Christianity in the Balkan 
Peninsula in apostolic times, Mr. Spinka concentrates his study on the 
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origin, development, and significance of Christianity in Bulgaria and 
Serbia through the Middle Ages down to the Turkish Conquest.! As the 
problem of Christianity was indissolubly connected with the political his- 
tory of the Peninsula, the author gives also a reliable survey of the most 
important political events in the history of these countries. Mr. Spinka is 
familiar with Slavonic languages and uses some very important works 
written in Russian, Bulgarian, and Serbian; his book accordingly gives the 
English reader for the first time an exact picture of the development and 
significance of Christianity in the Balkans, a problem of vital interest not 
only for the Middle Ages but also for our own day. On pages 60-67 and 
157~83 the author deals with the very interesting question of the heresy 
of the Bogomils. I wish to emphasize also pages 143-47 and 157, where he 
explains the importance of the Code of Stephen Dushan for the study of 
ecclesiastical conditions of the time. After the Turkish Conquest “the 
church became the heart of Serbian nationalism—a function which it per- 
formed till the recovery of autonomy in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century” (pp. 154-55). Mr. Spinka makes a rather misleading statement 
that one of the regions where the Slavs, in spite of their large numbers, 
failed to assimilate the natives was Achaia; it is not clear what he means 
by the name Achaia (p. 8). In referring to the marriage of Tsar Peter of 
Bulgaria with the Byzantine princess, Maria, he remarks: ‘“The mar- 
riage was a great concession on the part of the Empire which hitherto had 
refused to ally itself by marriage with any ‘barbarian’ nation’’ (p. 58). 
This however is not the case; in the eighth century Emperor Constantine 
V married the daughter of the Khagan of the Khazars. In writing the 
chapter on the Bulgarian Church of the Second Empire, the author fails to 
use V. Vasilievsky’s very important study, ‘“The Regeneration of the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate under King John Asen IT”’ (in the Russian Journal 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 1885). 

Mr. Spinka sometimes uses his sources in old editions, for instance 
Anna Comnena and Theophanes. Two errors occur in the Bibliography 
(p. 190): Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. V11, should be corrected to 
Vol. IV; and the dating of Schlumberger’s L’épopée byzantine should be 


1896-1905 instead of the misprint 1896-29. 
A. VASILIEV 


New York CITy 


t A History of Christianity in the Balkans. A Study in the Spread of Byzantine Culture 
among the Slavs. By Matthew Spinka. (‘Studies in Church History,” Vol. I. Matthew 
Spinka and Robert Hastings Nichols, editors.) Chicago: American Society of Church 
History, 5757 University Ave., 1933. 202 pages. 
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LUTHER AND DETERMINISM 


Although the greater part of this mature and learned discussion! is de- 
voted to the philosophical problem of free will and the various types of 
limitation imposed upon free will as conceived by the most eminent 
thinkers in the sixteenth century and the first half of the seventeenth, its 
interest and application lie in the theological controversies which were 
rooted in these divergent views. The radical extremes between which all 
other definitions of free will move are the absolute determinism of Luther 
(as represented by the author) and the assertion of man’s essential free- 
dom by some of the Jesuit writers. Among the Jesuits themselves there 
were subtle and finely wrought distinctions on this matter as on others, 
and it is in this field that the author displays his erudition to best ad- 
vantage. Here also his chief interest seems to lie—and naturally, perhaps, 
for the significant Jesuit thinkers of the period were Spaniards. The dis- 
cussion of the controversies between Jesuits and Jansenists is excellent, 
but is scarcely developed on the same scale as the rest of the treatise. 

For Protestant readers probably the most interesting section is the 
first part, in which approximately eighty pages are devoted to ‘“‘Lutheran 
determinism.’ Calvin is surprisingly absent from this record of Protes- 
tant opposition to free will, and Luther becomes the arch-champion of 
divine sovereignty versus human freedom. In his discussion of Luther’s 
position, the author exhibits both learning and industry. He has delved 
diligently into the writings of Luther and has brought up an abundance 
of statements denying freedom as absolutely as anything that could 
possibly be written. But it does not follow that “the essence of Luther- 
anism is determinism.’’? Much less is it true that Lutheranism—and, by 
implication, Protestantism generally—affirms that faith in the revealed 
truth and in the merits of Christ, “applied to man externally, that is to 
say, without any inner transformation, secures for him eternal life.”’ It is 
easy to quote extreme statements from Luther, but it is as dangerous to 
build generalizations upon them as it is to erect dogmas upon detached 
sentences from the writings of the apostle Paul. In this section of his 
treatise the author reveals the characteristics of a scholar who, with all his 
industry and with complete absence of partisan animus, nevertheless 
labors under the handicap of a point of view alien to his subject matter. 


He deals with Luther’s words, but the spirit and total meaning of his 


1 La filosofia de la libertad en las controversias teologicas del siglo XVI y primera mitad 
del XVII. Por Alberto Bonet, Pbro. Barcelona: Eugenio Subirana, Editor, Pontificio, 
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position escape him. The circumstance may be instructive for Protestant 
writers who are tempted to expound Catholic views on the basis of an 
exegesis of detached passages. 
WINFRED E. GARRISON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THOMAS MAYHEW: COLONIAL GOVERNOR 
AND INDIAN MISSIONARY 


This book! contains much more than its title implies, since in addition 
to recounting the thrilling story of Thomas Mayhew’s missionary activi- 
ties on Martha’s Vineyard and the other Massachusetts islands, the au- 
thor gives considerable attention to the political and economic beginnings 
of the Mayhew colony. In 1641 Thomas Mayhew, a prosperous merchant 
of Watertown in Massachusetts Bay colony, secured the proprietary 
rights to sixteen islands off the coast of Cape Cod, the two largest being 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. The Mayhews thus became not only 
the owners but also the rulers of these previously unoccupied islands. 
The early history of the settlement of these islands serves to exemplify 
the transitional stage between the Old World feudalism and the rising 
democracy of the New World. This phase of the story is here set forth 
clearly and interestingly. 

Though coming to the islands as a feudal lord and to better his eco- 
nomic position, Thomas Mayhew soon found himself drawn to attempt 
to uplift the degraded Indians who numerously inhabited the islands. 
This work, in fact, came to be his first and constant concern, and it is 
upon his activity and success as an Indian missionary that his enduring 
fame rests. His success in dealing with the red men was far above that of 
any other British Governor in North America. For five generations the 
Mayhew family furnished Christian leadership to the Indians of the 
Massachusetts islands, and it is a story of heroism and devotion which 
should find a larger place in American history. 

Though careful in his statement of fact the author gives evidence of 
being an amateur in the art of history writing. While noting some of his 
principal sources in the Preface a detailed Bibliography and footnote 
references would have added greatly to the usefulness of this volume. 
The absence of an Index, in a volume which contains so much the student 
will desire to refer to again, is also to be regretted. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
* Thomas Mayhew: Patriarch to the Indians (1593-1682). The Life of the Worshipful 
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JOSEPH SMITH AS HIS PRESENT-DAY 
FOLLOWERS SEE HIM 

The author of this latest biography of the Mormon prophet! announces 
in his Preface that he has “tried to give a scientific treatment of Joseph 
Smith,” that his aim has been to present all “the available facts, without 
smothering these facts in opinion.”’ Far be it from this reviewer to cast 
doubt upon the author’s good intentions, but the reader will not have 
turned many pages before he realizes that the author, in spite of his desire 
to be scientific and to let the facts speak for themselves, comes far short of 
that worthy purpose. The following are some samples of the author’s 
many slips in his intention of letting the facts alone speak, though he may 
not consider such opinions as he expresses as of the ‘‘smothering”’ variety. 
On pages 1oand 11 he stands Joseph Smith and Jonathan Edwards side by 
side and concludes that “Joseph Smith showed a greater familiarity with 
theological questions than did Jonathan Edwards.” A few pages farther 
on (p. 15) the Mormon prophet is called the most compelling personality 
in the religious history of America; his rise to power is declared to be more 
spectacular than Lincoln’s, his life more strenuous than Roosevelt’s, and 
his knowledge of theology greater than that of Jonathan Edwards. To the 
Mormon author such statements may seem to be nothing more than cold 
facts, but to those outside that fold they will doubtless appear to be 
rather warm opinions. 

With such a glowing introduction the reader will be prepared to find 
that Joseph Smith came from a long line of staunch New England an- 
cestors. The immediate family though poor were hard-working and in- 
telligent, and, contrary to the usually accepted story, Joseph and his 
brother Hyrum received a good education in the common schools of 
Vermont. We are told that had not the family moved to New York, 
Joseph would doubtless have attended ‘““Hanover Academy, now Dart- 
mouth College” (p. 35), though no Hanover Academy ever became Dart- 
mouth College, Dartmouth having been chartered as a college in 1769. 

The author accepts the idealized History of the Prophet Joseph by the 
prophet’s mother as sober fact, rejecting entirely all contemporary ma- 
terials which are not of Mormon origin. Such materials are of course 
bitterly prejudiced, but completely to ignore them cannot be accepted as 
scientific. The Bibliography lists nothing but Mormon sources, such 
books as Linn’s Story of the Mormons, generally accepted as the best ac- 
count of the whole Mormon movement, not even receiving as much as a 
bare mention. 


™ Joseph Smith: An American Prophet. By John Henry Evans. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1933. xit+-447 pages. $4.00. 
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The book, therefore, as a whole is a disappointment to all seekers after 
historic truth, and instead of being a “scientific treatment of Joseph 
Smith” proves to be little more than thinly veiled propaganda. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PREACHERS PRESENT ARMS 


Some twenty years ago this reviewer made a study of the relation of 
one of the great American churches to the Civil War (The Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Civil War, Cincinnati, 1912), with the intention 
of setting forth the manner in which the American churches co-operated 
with the government during that great struggle. The author of the 
present volumet has set for himself a somewhat similar task for the World 
War. He has not, however, limited himself to a single church, but rather 
presents a cross section of the war activities of the representative min- 
isters of all denominations. Never before in modern times, certainly, were 
the churches and the clergy so large a factor in war propaganda as during 
the World War, though the same psychological forces were present and 
the same reactions are to be observed in the American Revolutionary and 
Civil War periods. In each instance the war became a holy crusade, the 
clergy adopted the appropriate symbols and were soon engaged in war 
propaganda. 

In every great American war similar situations have developed in that 
nationalism has succeeded in crowding out Christianity in the churches. 
As the author has pointed out in his Introduction, nationalism and religion 
grow out of the same social soil and make their appeal to the same emo- 
tions. And it also seems that each is individually exclusive in that both 
cannot be entertained at the same time. The flag is substituted for the 
cross; the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence for the 
Bible; traditions of the fathers for the sacred and theological traditions; 
patriotic songs for hymns, etc. 

Truth about their war-time activities will not please the preachers, 
“but it may help set them free from errors long deluding.’’ It will help 
them to know that one Presbyterian minister in Cleveland urged Bible 
students to give dimes for battleships; that a Baptist clergyman in Cali- 
fornia stated that he looked upon the enlistment of an American soldier 
as upon a missionary departing for Burma; that a New York Episcopal 
rector stated that the war made soldiers Christian; another asserted that 


* Preachers Present Arms. By Ray H. Abrams. New York: Round Table Press, 
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the ‘sword of America is the sword of Christ”’; that a Methodist minister 
in Pittsburgh admitted that it made his blood boil when he heard men 
say that “their religion forbids the killing of men with guns and bay- 
onets.’’ One minister so completely identified Jesus with the cause of the 
allies that “he could see Jesus himself sighting down a gun barrel and 
running a bayonet through an enemy’s body.”’ During the years of war- 
time hysteria, which the clergy did more than their share in creating, the 
church became the willing servant of the state, and the great American 
principle of the separation of church and state was forgotten. 

It was generally thought by the religious leaders in the nation that 
the war would bring a revival of religion. All the great American churches, 
therefore, in order to be prepared for the great day when religious interest 
would sweep the world inaugurated great campaigns to raise funds and 
created new ecclesiastical machinery. But in a nation ‘“‘drunk with hate” 
Christianity had small chance to prosper. Hence the post-war slump in 
religion. Those who had predicted a great religious revival had not read 
their history aright, or perhaps they had not read it at all. When the 
church and the clergy so largely substitute the religion of nationalism for 
Christianity, the religion of Christ cannot prosper. 

As a result of their post-war disillusionment thousands of ministers in 
the United States agree with Harry Emerson Fosdick in saying that “I 
do not propose to bless war again, or support it, or expect from it any 
valuable things.” But ministers have said the same thing following other 
wars, and it has been conclusively shown that ministers and church 
members are as susceptible to war psychology and crowd thinking as are 


other citizens. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SCIENCE AND GOD 

Here is a book! which should quiet the babblings of a group of scientists 
of whom Eddington and Jeans are the chief representatives, who attempt 
to demonstrate a theism of one kind or another on the basis of the con- 
clusions or methods of some one of the special sciences. If a theologian, 
who presumably knows better than a scientist whether the outcome of the 
demonstration really is God, and who has a remarkable familiarity not 
with one science only but with physics and chemistry, astronomy and 
geology, biology and anthropology—if a man with such adequacy of 
preparation can find in science nothing which compels the acceptance of a 

* Scientific Theory and Religion. By Ernest W. Barnes. New York: Macmillan, 
1933. xxit+-685 pages. $4.00. 
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theistic position, it would seem advisable either to give up the attempt al- 
together or else to examine the presuppositions underlying such attempts. 

To be sure, the author cleverly disguises the fact that he has failed in 
the attempt. In fact he may not himself realize that he has failed. The 
statement of his problem is sufficiently definite to please the most exact- 
ing. On the basis of the conception of the world as known to science “‘is 
it reasonable or necessary to believe that the Christian God whose char- 
acter is goodness and truth is alike its Creator and Ruler?’’ But the state- 
ment of his solution is less satisfactory. ‘“The scientific conception of the 
world leads us to postulate the guidance of a single controlling Intelli- 
gence.” It is the word ‘‘postulate” which is unfortunate. It is clear that 
to show the grounds for postulation is not the same as to demonstrate. 
Demonstration requires a certain dependence of conclusion upon premises, 
but postulation may occur upon ever so slender grounds or even upon no 
grounds at all. Hence one can hardly say that science /eads us to make the 
postulate. In effect, therefore, all that the author really shows is this: 
On the basis of the conception of the world as known by science we find 
ourselves quite free to accept the belief in a creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse—which we have been led to postulate on other grounds not es- 
sentially scientific in character. 

The two chief arguments for God’s existence are, therefore, not sci- 
entific but philosophical. One is epistemological. God must exist in order 
that the objects of my knowledge may have a residence when I am not 
perceiving them. Even this is not convincing in view of the author’s 
statement that he has adopted the realistic point of view merely as an 
assumption. The other argument is moral. God must exist in order that 
the claims as to the objectivity of my moral judgments may be sub- 
stantiated. The epistemological argument gives a Universal Mind, the 
moral argument demonstrates a Moral Being. These two entities are 
identified by the author because of his inability to believe in a dualism 
which sets the realm of nature against the realm of moral law. 

What does science contribute to this situation? Although science is 
phenomenalistic and therefore does not tell us anything about ‘‘things in 
themselves,”’ the structure of phenomena as revealed by science may sug- 
gest at least the direction in which one may proceed to find the more basic 
interpretation. The author’s description of this structure, which occupies 
more than five-sixths of the total volume, is interesting, accurate and 
indicative of a wide range of scholarly achievement. The world thus re- 
vealed is rational, i.e., uniform and capable of description by necessary 
laws, yet exhibits purpose in the sphere of organic development and thus 
manifests certain irregularities not capable of being inserted into the 
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rigidly deterministic scheme revealed by the lifeless realm. Upon this in- 
secure ground the author feels justified in postulating that the Universal 
Mind and the Moral Being demonstrated upon philosophical grounds also 
manifest Intelligence after the pattern of our own thought, and act cre- 
atively because of the emergence of higher levels through the evolutionary 
process. Thus the Universal Mind and the Moral Being are united into a 
Creative Intelligence. 

The fact that this is only a postulate makes criticism impossible. But 
unless the universe as a whole reveals some properties not disclosed by the 
special sciences it seems futile to conclude that God is other than the 
composite and somewhat incongruous picture revealed by the special 
sciences. This means that God must be mathematical and non-mathe- 
matical, contingent and determined, intelligently purposive and blindly 
propelled, moral and amoral, beautiful and ugly—for the universe reveals 
all of these. To deny God either alternative is to neglect an obvious 
aspect of the universe. 

The concluding chapters on the religious experience and immortality 


follow traditional lines. 
A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


APOLOGETIC PHILOSOPHIZING' 


In the face of the lack of agreement in contemporary philosophy, can 
Christianity safely ally itself with any one school so as to gain the sort of 
strength that accrued to the patristic writers from Plato and to the 
medieval theologians from Aristotle? The present author believes that it 
can, and that the philosophy to be chosen is personal idealism. 

The strength of this philosophy, he believes, lies in its approach to 
reality. It is concrete rather than abstract. Its traffic is not with some 
“pure essence,”’ which is so divorced from experience as to be unavailable 
for personal religion; but rather with the concrete content of human 
experience critically examined and construed. Only in human experi- 
ence may we hope to find any key to the supreme reality. It follows 
that religious experience is the primary concern. As a value-experience 
which combines in “the holy” the experiences of truth and beauty and 
goodness, religion has its own way of seeking ultimate reality. Sharing 
with philosophy this common quest, religion seeks it not for disinterested 
knowledge but for emotional satisfaction. Partly on this basis he rejects 


' Christianity and Philosophy. By D. Miall Edwards. New York: Scribner, 1933. 
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“naturalism” because “the rich complexities of life, with its hierarchy 
of values, require a richer and ampler creed than naturalism.” Even the 
religious forms of naturalism seem to him to make inadequate provision 
for the realities revealed in religious and moral experience—tealities which 
are objective absolutes, and which embody the ultimate unity of existence 





and value. 

Against this background the author develops a Christian theology 
which is familiar: God is revealed in Christ not in the sense that this is 
his whole revelation but that the principle of love in Christ and in the 
universe is one; God is the transcendent over the natural world, infusing 
it with the initiative and purpose of the spiritual world, a purpose best 
described as fatherly; God is a creative personality in the sense that per- 
sonality is ‘‘the conscious center of rational and purposive activity”; and 
Jesus Christ is a special historic manifestation of this creative personality 
in human life. 

The book as a whole gives the impression at first reading of being an 
original argument; but re-reading shows it to be but another volume 
selecting from the best contemporary thought what suits the purposes of 
an idealist argument. The result is a depressing sense of the redundancy 
of some philosophic thought when it is used to defend the Christian 
tradition. 

EDWIN E. AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IMMORTALITY 


Great erudition and thorough research are always manifest in Profes- 
sor Baillie’s work, and they are evident in his latest book.’ After noting 
throughout the modern world a widespread decline of interest in life after 
death, combined with increasing doubt concerning it, and after showing 
what he holds to be a proper balance between other-worldliness and this- 
worldliness, he endeavors to show that no one can be indifferent to life 
beyond the grave if he ceases to think merely of himself and thinks of 
those whom he most loves. Can I be indifferent to their future existence 
without blindness to the meaning of love and treachery to its cause? I 
cannot, he claims. If we see: 

When we love one another the universal pattern is as it were shining through 
within us, then plainly what love finds desirable has some relevance to what is 
real. So far, accordingly, as we become aware of this further depth of meaning 
within our human loves will the desire for eternal life be turned into something 
like the beginning of a conviction of its reality. 

t And the Life Everlasting. By John Baillie. New York: Scribner, 1933. xvit350 
pages. $2.50. 
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With this preliminary treatment in the first three chapters, he proceeds 
in the fourth and fifth to sketch a masterful history of the belief in life 
after death. The main point he tries to make in this record is that there 
is a decided break between belief in future life as held through the history 
of man prior to the Christian Era and that which arose with Plato, the 
mystery cults, and Christianity. These latter for the first time gave to this 
belief the character of moral idealism and religious aspiration. Here for 
the first time future life came to be bound up with communion with God. 
He even declares that the Hebrew prophets were justified in striving to 
drive out preoccupation with the future life in order that the old un- 
moral and unreligious form of it might die out and thus the way be pre- 
pared for the moral and religious rebirth of it in Plato, the mysteries, and 
Christianity, but especially in the latter. 

After this historical survey he sets forth the grounds for believing in 
immortality. It is impossible, he thinks, to get any scientific evidence for 
life after death. Not only is it impossible, but it would be undesirable, for 
then immortality would be accepted as a mere matter of fact and not as 
a form of moral and religious outreach and devotion. The resurrection of 
Jesus Christ he also rejects as having any relevance to the problem. His 
statement on this point is so cogent that it deserves quoting. 

Supposing a man devoid of religious faith were to read in his morning’s paper 
that a remarkable thing had happened in a neighboring city—a citizen who had 
died and been buried had, after the lapse of some days, and in agreement with 
his alleged predictions, appeared to a number of his friends and been engaged by 
them in conversation; what would be his natural feeling about the report? To 
begin with, he would rightly be exceedingly sceptical about its accuracy and 
would feel that a phenomenon so contrary to all human experience would not be 
received as authentic without the most scrupulous enquiry and the most com- 
plete, indeed ‘‘watertight,” attestation. But if he satisfied himself that such an 
enquiry had been made and that evidence was indeed quite unimpeachable, 
then he would be forced to allow that a phenomenon of extraordinary scientific 
interest had occurred; a man who had been certified as dead by the doctors and 
had spent three days in a vault (as foretold by himself) returned to earth alive 
and had again companied with his friends for a brief period before disappearing 
once again from their midst. But would he conclude, further, that the risen 
man must have been remarkable in any other respect, or that his ideas on 
things in general must have been profoundly wise and right, or that all men 
would rise as he did, or that even he would live on forever? 

The only satisfactory ground for belief in immortality, according to 
Mr. Baillie, is put in the form of a syllogism. He calls it the logic of hope 
and formulates it somewhat in this manner. God, who is omnipotent and 
all-good, must cherish and preserve whatever has intrinsic value. Some- 
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thing of intrinsic value resides in human individuality. Therefore God 
must cherish and preserve human individuality. 

No one can doubt immortality unless he doubts the major and minor 
premise of this argument. One who believes in God at all will scarcely 
deny his goodness. But the second part of the major premise has to do 
with omnipotence and there is questioning on that point. But Mr. Baillie 
answers in this fashion: “For though some would deny the omnipotence 
of God in the abstract, possibly none who believe in Him at all would hold 
Him so weak as not to be able to secure the immortality of the soul he 
loves, should he so desire.”’ 

In like manner he defends the minor premise which has to do with the 
intrinsic value of the individual. He thinks the only serious objection to 
the claim that human individuality has intrinsic value comes from those 
who assert that the value of human individuality can be perpetuated 
without the individual himself continuing to exist. But this is mistaken, 
he says, because value always resides in the concrete, not in the abstract. 
Hence the influence or ideals or cause of a person, which may survive after 
the person is gone, can never carry the value of that concrete existing indi- 
vidual. Therefore, since a good and almighty God cannot let intrinsic 
value perish, he cannot allow the human individual to cease to exist at 
death. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


APPRAISALS OF BARTH 

Two more books, one by Dr. Keller* and the other by Dr. McCon- 
nachie,? add to the growing body of literature in English on the Barthian 
movement and its influence. Of the two that by Dr. Keller is the more 
valuable with its account of the truly remarkable extent of the interest 
which Barth has aroused in Europe, Asia, and America, and with its 
careful analysis of the objections which critics have raised. Both authors 
are rather pessimistic about American religious thought. “Barthianism,” 
says Dr. Keller (p. 202), ‘‘is threatened with the peril of being translated 


too well into American life and thought... .. Only through rationaliz- 
ing, through intellectual simplification and adaptation, does the marked 


* Karl Barth and Christian Unity. By Adolf Keller. Translated by Werner Peters- 
mann and Manfred Manrodt, with an Introduction by Luther A. Weigle. New York: 
Macmillan, 1933. xxii+-320 pages. $2.75. 

2 The Barthian Theology and the Man of Today. By John McConnachie. New York: 
Harper, 1933. 335 pages. $2.00. 
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abstraction of Barthian thought become comprehensible to the empirical, 
more naive American thinking.”’ ‘‘In America,’’ adds Dr. McConnachie 
(p. 320), “the Theology of the Word .... can hardly be said to have 
reached the stage of understanding criticism.” 

The main problem raised by both books, by implication rather than by 
direct statement, is the same one which has been prominent since Barth 
began to write, and that is: What is it that Barth is trying to say? Dr. 
McConnachie makes it clear that whatever else it is, it is not anything 
amenable to philosophical treatment. ‘‘To assail Barth on philosophical 
grounds,” he claims (p. 288), “is to fail completely to understand him.” 
Again, quoting Barth, he affirms: ‘‘Philosophy, science of history, psy- 
chology have never served any other end than the degeneration and 
devastation of the Word of God. A philosophia christiana there has never 
been in actual fact; if it was philosophy it was not Christian, and if it was 
Christian it was not philosophy.” In view of this one cannot help wonder- 
ing why Barth and Brunner have used so many philosophical arguments. 
And is it not strange that H. M. Mueller could write of Barthianism as 
possessing an ‘‘eminently philosophical talent’’? 

Back of it all lies of course a fundamental lack of clearness on the part 
of the Barthian writers as to what they themselves mean by “philosophy.” 
And still farther back lies their inability to show what the relation of 
religion to both theory and practice actually is. All the books about the 
Barthian movement begin by asserting the isolation of religion, yet all go 
on to defend their views intellectually and to affirm the intrinsic connec- 
tion of the ethica) with the religious claim. Perhaps the paradox lies not 
so much in their thinking as in the religious situation itself; and if so it 
may well be that the lack of intellectual persuasiveness in Barthianism, 
coupled with the brilliance of its religious insights, will help us to realize 
anew that religious philosophy is different from other philosophy, even 
if it does not help us to say what that difference is. 

In any event we may hope that the Barthians will from now on concen- 
trate on the problem of making the transcendenta) intelligible, and will 
avoid the practice of hurling epithets at “liberalism” and “empiricism” 
and of charging honest inquirers with “pride of intellect.” Dr. Keller’s 
book makes a start toward real understanding with its thoughtful sum- 
mary of the most important issues. Dr. McConnachie replies to objectors 


with little besides a repetition of phrases obscure from the beginning. 


J. S. Brxiter 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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HEROES OF THE FAITH 

This' is a fascinating account of the readjustments religion has under- 
gone in the face of developing science since Copernicus, told not in the 
form of abstract ideas, but in the form of the struggles and development 
of great representative individuals who have towered above the common 
level of their time. Mr. Horton has peculiar ability to make these per- 
sonalities live, while at the same time showing the clash and develop- 
ment of the ideas of their age and giving some sense of the system of 
thought which the individual himself achieved. 

A peculiarly happy device has been used in selecting two personalities 
for each century, these two being such a contrast to each other that each 
serves to reveal one side of the dual problem. One individual is of such 
sort that through him we see the scientific thought of the age and the re- 
adjustment of religion to meet the requirements of science. The other 
individual shows us the religious thought of the time with the reinterpre- 
tation of science to meet the needs of religion. For the seventeenth cen- 
tury we have Spinoza on the one hand and Pascal on the other. For the 
eighteenth century we have Thomas Paine and Swedenborg; for the 
nineteenth, George Romanes and Henry Drummond. The account is 
dramatic and vivid as well as being accurate and thorough in its presenta- 
tion of the philosophy, science, and theology of the times. 

One of the most important contributions of the book to religious 
thought is found in the last two chapters, named, respectively, “Science 
and Theism Today” and “Epilogue: The Future of Theism.”’ His ac- 
count of theism today is centered around the thought of Edouard le Roy 
and especially his book, Le probléme de Dieu. As being representative of 
theistic thought of this time, le Roy discards and severely criticizes the 
traditional arguments for belief in God. Horton summarizes the thought 
of le Roy as follows, and in so doing characterizes the religious striving 
of our time: 

He [le Roy] starts where Pascal and Spinoza started, with the groping of 
the human heart after a supreme Value, or a supreme object of loyalty. He 
develops his conception of the world of values, or, as he calls it, the world of 
moral reality, with a satisfying warmth and richness worthy of the idealistic 
school; but he avoids the pitfall of the problem of evil, insoluble for monistic 
idealism, by taking man and the world realistically, as relatively free and inde- 
pendent of God. By the same means he offers a more adequate place for the 
truth of science than any idealistic system affords, even though he himself is 
inclined to set too low an estimate upon the validity of scientific truth. 


* Theism and the Scientific Spirit. By Walter Marshall Horton. New York: Harper, 
1933. XViii+231 pages. $2.00. 
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Finally, Horton gives a most interesting account of what he calls the 
‘future of theism.” This is not speculative prophecy, but rather a reading 
of the human heart and from these insistent demands of human life fore- 
casting what form the religious thought of the future must take. Ideas of 
God may represent him as too cosmic and too human. God must be both. 
For the common life of every day the ordinary man will cling to very 
humanistic gods. 

Home and Love are still as mighty deities as when they were called Hestia 
and Aphrodite; the goddess Fortuna is still sincerely worshiped in Wall Street; 
that if the cult of the Blessed Virgin has waned, it has been replaced, as Henry 
Adams once suggested, by the cult of the Dynamo, symbolizing our modern 
adoration of Science and Technology. These are not mere figures of speech. I 
mean seriously to suggest that the gods most men worship—the powers on 
which they rely for support in their quest for the good life, and to which their 
grateful adoration goes out—are such things as friendship, money, family 
solidarity, the solvency of the business firm which they serve, the traditions of 
their college or their community, the strength of their nation or their class, the 
justice and eventual triumph of the causes to which they have devoted them- 
selves, and the comradeship of likeminded people, living or dead. 


But over and above these lesser gods which men love and serve there 
must be the great God to which they turn when these lesser deities fail and 
perish. The task of theology is to formulate an idea of this great God, as 
approximately true and workable as can be. The real God is both cosmic 
and human, partially discerned through the findings of the natural sci- 
ences but most of all through the intimate personal and social experience 
of men. 

We do not know of any better portrayal of the religious thought of our 
time than this book by Horton—vivid, dramatic, accurate, with his- 
torical perspective and luminous survey of the present hour. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THEISM AND COSMOLOGY 


In the rather voluminous literature which has sprung up (especially 
since the advent of the new physics) concerning the relation between 
scientific and religious ideas, this' is one of the most valuable and sig- 
nificant books that have so far appeared. With a fine sense of balance and 

* Dieu dans ? Univers. Essai sur Vaction exercée sur la pensée chrétienne par les grands 


systémes cosmologiques depuis Aristote jusqu’d nos jours. By Victor Monod. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1933. 358 pages. Fr. 35. 
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proportion, M. Monod traverses the whole history of the relations be- 
tween Christian theism and scientific cosmology, dividing his account 
into three parts, which take their titles from the three great world-views 
that Christianity has encountered: the Aristotelian, the Newtonian, and 
the contemporary or relativist. Through these three periods, he sees a 
single dramatic conflict of ideas moving through crisis after crisis toward 
a final dénouement: the conflict between the Hebrew idea of an ethical 
God, “perceived in time,”’ and the Greek idea of a cosmic God, “‘perceived 
in space.” 

Act I in the drama begins with the initial confrontation of Hebraism 
and Hellenism, and ends with the union of the two in the Christian 
Aristotelianism of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is an unhappy marriage that 
is thus consummated, for of the two parties it might be said that they can 
neither live together nor live apart. Hebraic faith in a living God, 
operative in history, demanded a world-view as its supplement and 
support, and the scientific superiority of Greek to Hebrew cosmology 
was evident; but Greek cosmology was based upon a fatalistic theory 
of the influence of the stars upon human destiny, which was radically 
opposed to Hebrew religious faith in providential guidance and an open 
future. 

Act II portrays the destruction of the Aristotelian world-view, and the 
rise of the mechanistic world-view, which found its classic formulation in 
Newton’s Principia. In this new cadre, the Hebrew-Christian faith in a 
God who cares for the good of mankind found itself still less at home than 
in the more theological universe of Aristotle. The Newtonian solution of 
the problem of God, as a sort of cosmic engineer, did indeed seduce many 
Christian thinkers; but in the end, the mechanistic world-view led to 
practical atheism, and it was a great relief to Christian thought when it 
began to break down, in the nineteenth century, because of its inability 
to solve the problem of life and the problem of development. 

Act III, strictly speaking, has only just begun. The veracity of the 
Einstein theory has still to be established, and it may be premature to 
speculate upon its theological implications, as Eddington and Jeans are 
doing. Yet, in M. Monod’s opinion, it already promises us a happier 
dénouement for Christian theism than might have been expected after 
the two previous acts. He writes in his concluding chapter: 

The God sought for in space has always remained profoundly distinct from 
the God sought for in time. But if space ceases to appear to us as an ultimate 
and irreducible datum, if the whole Universe is a history, if the God of Nature is 
a thinker before he becomes a geometer, the age-old antithesis vanishes, and we 
perceive one and the same God, in conscience and in Nature. 
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No brief and simplified account of M. Monod’s book could do justice 
to the subtlety of his thought or the extent of his learning. He seems to be 
particularly well at home in the field of Anglo-American thought, and one 
is glad to report that he is always accurate, except in a very few small 
minutiae—as when, on page 173, he refers to Professor E. A. Burtt of 
Cornell as a “contemporary English author.” It is to be hoped that Dieu 
dans 1’ Univers will have the wide reading that it deserves. 

WALTER M. Horton 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 

This book! supplements a previous work by Professor Conger on A 
World of Epitomizations. Professor Conger is systematically developing a 
view of the universe which is marked with originality, although he keeps 
close to modern thought. In his Epitomisations he set forth the metaphys- 
ical basis of his system. In the present work the nature and function of 
mind and theory of knowledge are considered. This book can be under- 
stood without the previous one, but his system of thought is quite organic 
and it is possible to read this one without the other only because he in- 
cludes in this sufficient of the former to provide a background. The prob- 
lems of religion and ethics are not considered in either of these books, be- 
cause the author wishes to reserve treatment of them for a further book. 
It is no lack of interest which leads him to postpone the discussion of re- 
ligious problems—quite the contrary is the case. But he wants to build his 
foundations deep and solid before he takes up these matters that are of 
most vital concern. 

Professor Conger’s attempt requires him to draw upon many fields of 
thought and he shows an extraordinary acquaintance with many different 
realms of modern research. Mind, in his view, is organic with the uni- 
verse and to discuss it he must know the findings of psychology, logic, 
mathematics, and what the sciences may suggest concerning the nature 
of the world. He is neither a realist nor idealist but belongs to that group 
of thinkers who are rising above this old controversy, learning from each, 
but formulating the problem of knowledge and nature of mind in such a 
way that the old divisions no longer apply. 

To put his thought very briefly, and therefore inadequately, the mind 
is the most highly organized level of existence. Most highly organized 
means that it includes all other levels of organization and adds some fur- 


* The Horizons of Thought. By George Perrigo Conger. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. x+367 pages. $5.0c. 
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ther organization. The most simple system that enters into the constitu- 
tion of nature is made up of the abstract principles of logic. This is the 
underlying system beneath all others, because it does not necessitate any 
other principles besides the logical. Number represents the next level of 
complexity, because the number system is impossible without the princi- 
ples of logic, but does not require anything further. In like manner ge- 
ometry-kinematics comes next, then matter, then life, and finally mind. 
The existence of mind requires all the other levels of organization for all 
these enter into the constitution of mind. 

To see how he deals with functions of the mind we might glance at his 
treatment of language. Language cannot exist without all the levels of 
being described above. That it involves the mind is obvious. But it also 
requires the functioning of the body. Also, it is an organization of physi- 
cal matter and the principles of geometry, number, and logic enter into 
language. 

This work by Professor Conger is philosophy in the grand style again. 
We have passed through a period when philosophers were chiefly inter- 
ested in specialized technical studies. But in recent years there has been a 
strong tendency to gather together the results of these specialized studies 
and with the help of the findings of science, and especially with the impli- 
cations of its method, build again the great cathedral of thought as phil- 
osophers did of old. Bergson, S. Alexander, Whitehead, Cohen all repre- 
sent this trend. Professor Conger has caught the stride of these men and 
is moving with them. We eagerly anticipate his discussion of religious 
problems which we trust will be forthcoming in the near future. 

HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THINKING 


After a ministry of forty years at St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New Haven, Mecca of Yale University professors for so many 
years, and after an investigation of the materials involved extending 
through three decades, Stewart Means has added to his literary attain- 
ments by the publication of an epitome of the history of Christianity on 
its philosophical side.! The scholarship and broad culture imbedded in 
this study hold the attention of the reader throughout. The volume is a 
deposit of a rich personality as well as a discerning and illuminating ap- 


* Faith, An Historical Study. By Stewart Means. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
xiii+334 pages. $2.50. 
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praisal of the development of thought within the Christian community 
and environment. 

The history of the Christian concept is traced from its Jewish ancestry 
to the nineteenth century. The proper sequel would be a similar synthesis 
of the present age. The book does not give sufficient attention to the 
main currents and eddies of these bewildering months. Barthianism and 
humanism as well as recent liberalism are neglected. The decision of the 
author to omit references to the many French and German works used in 
the preparation of this story was unfortunate. Chapter ii, devoted to a 
consideration of the New Testament data, hardly does justice to the latest 
conclusions of historical scholarship. The author is well aware of the in- 
adequacy of Harnack’s “acute-Hellenization” hypothesis and acknowl- 
edges the close parallels between I Corinthians 15 and the mystery cults, 
but has not sufficiently revised earlier findings in view of this knowledge. 

In tracing the history of faith, from its origin in Israel to the nineteenth 
century, Dr. Means observes that faith in pre-Christian Judaism repre- 
sented fidelity, loyalty, obedience, submission to God. Philo turned it into 
personal fellowship and communion. The primitive church understood it 
to be humble trust in the Father, acceptance of Jesus as revealer of God, 
and confidence in Jesus’ ability to cleanse from sin. Augustine confined 
faith within the authority of the church, while Aquinas interpreted it as 
“obedient submission of the human intellect to God.”” Luther rejected the 
idea that faith signified holding certain statements as true, insisting upon 
an “immediate and personal relation to Jesus Christ” growing out of the 
word of God, the life of Christ, and the experience of Christians. The Ro- 
man Catholicism of the Counter-Reformation epoch reaffirmed the old 
intellectualism based upon the authority of the church and Protestantism 
became doctrinaire. To Descartes belongs the credit of beginning the de- 
liverance of the modern man from medieval assumptions by making the 
test of truth “the ability to prove itself true to the soul of man.” Francis 
Bacon further discounted the authority of the church and rested faith 
upon the inductive method. But to Schleiermacher the modern man 
should be most grateful, for he severely discriminated between theology 
and religion, limiting the latter to personal, individual spiritual experi- 
ence. The outcome of the total movement of Christian thought is de- 
scribed as the supreme evaluation of the human personality and a new 
appreciation of Christ. 

The discreet optimism of Dr. Means might prove a tonic to the troubled 
minister of today. 

CoNnRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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A HISPANIC CHRIST 


Those seeking a background for the present intensive struggle between 
the new Spanish Republic and the Roman Catholic church, as well as the 
struggle between church and state in Mexico and other Spanish-American 
countries, will find Dr. Mackay’s book’ especially timely. Here is found 
more clearly than probably in any other book in English an analysis of 
the Spanish soul, especially in its relationship to religion. A great admirer 
of Spain, which he learned to love while a student in Madrid, the author, 
following various well-known authorities, finds the Spaniard intensely in- 
dividualistic, passionate, devoted to abstract justice, with a catholicity of 
outlook. But a delirious thirst for power and a blind, unstudied loyalty, 
as revealed in the Basque founder of the Company of Jesus, Ignatius 
Loyola, are the keynotes of Spanish religious history. 

These traits are carried over in the conquest of the New World and 
explain much of the present-day indifference of the thinking classes to 
religion. 

The lay crusaders of the earthly period ended their days in internecine strife, 
creating an atmosphere of intransigeant political rivalry which has not been 
sweetened to this day. The hostility and hate between such groups as those of 
Pizarro and Almagro were as bitter as ever existed between Christian and 
Moslem. Meanwhile the royal coffers of Spain brimmed over with gold, and 
that became her ruin. She had emerged from her ‘‘cavern’’ to conquer and 
catholicize the New World. She conquered it, and in its catholicization de- 
Christianized herself, and returned not to a cavern but to a grave. With the 
gold of the Indies Philip II built himself a tomb. Escorial, the pyramid of this 
Spanish Pharaoh, is the sepulchre of a great illusion. 

The picture of the church in America is relieved by the passionate de- 
votion of such early leaders as Padre Las Casas, whom the author regards 
as “the greatest soul who ever breathed in Ibero-America,’’ and by 
modern movements like that of the Catholic youth, which endeavors to 
identify Roman Catholicism with the Latin spirit and to socialize its 
program. 

The real Christ on his journey from Bethlehem was lost somewhere 
among the Moors of North Africa before he arrived in Spain and America. 
Tragedy and immortality are in the Spanish Christ, but he has no con- 
nection with ethics or power. The other Christ, the real Christ, ethical, 
victorious, is the one found in saintly rebels like Don Miguel de Unamuno 
as well as some of the great mystics of the past like Raymond Lull and 
John of the Cross. 

1 The Other Spanish Christ. By John A. Mackay. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
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It is this ‘other Spanish Christ” that Dr. Mackay desires to see ac- 
cepted in the New World. And he finds many evidences that there is a 
new search after him. A hasty survey of the last hundred years shows that 
ecclesiastic rebels like Montalvo of Ecuador, Bilbao of Chile, Prada of 
Peru, and Rodé of Uruguay have been earnest seekers after the truth. 
Interesting sketches are also given of contemporary religious thinkers 
such as Gabriela Mistral, the leading woman poet of the Spanish tongue, 
a teacher, a mystic, a lover of the common people, and Ricardo Rojas, 
the rector of the University of Buenos Aires, who has recently written a 
remarkable book about Christ, El Cristo invisible (published in English 
translation by the Abingdon Press). 

The last section of the book is taken up with a sketch of the Protestant 
movement in South America and a defense of its validity in a supposedly 
Roman Catholic continent. With the coming into the continent of all 
kinds of religious movements like positivism, theosophy, spiritualism, and 
cults from all parts of the world, with a reactionary Roman Catholicism 
not to be compared with the progressive branches of that church in the 
United States and Europe, with the active search after new interpreta- 
tions of spiritual truth by educated classes, the future of South American 
religious life is yet to be determined. 

The book is charmingly written, by one who has gathered his material 
from careful reading and from wide experience in things Hispanic, as a 
student in the University of Madrid, missionary and professor in San 
Marcos University of Peru, Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Montevideo 
and Mexico City, and at present Latin-America secretary for the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, in the United States of 
America. The treatment is philosophical and poetic and loses something 
of virility by ignoring many of the vigorous social and nationalistic move- 
ments in the new lands, which are evidence of how widely they differ 
from Spain. Dr. Mackay has a way of seizing on individuals and incidents 
and making them count more than a discerning historical judgment would 
warrant in favor of his thesis. But here is a first-rate fundamental and 
fair discussion of the future of religion in the Hispanic world, founded on 
a clear, historic analysis that classifies it as an important contribution to 


this too neglected subject. 
SAMUEL Guy INMAN 
New York CIty 


MASS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


Group movements into Christianity from the depressed classes in 
India have been one of the dominating aspects of missions in that land 
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during the past half-century. The numbers involved as well as the result- 
ing transformations in life and character have impressed Hindu India as 
well as the Christian West. However, those within the Christian move- 
ment have been increasingly concerned to have these movements ap- 
praised, the methods and attitudes constructively criticized, and guidance 
given for the future. 

This volume' embodies the results of a survey made under the auspices 
of the National Christian Council of India with the help of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. The director of the survey, Dr. Pickett, an 
experienced missionary in India, was aided in his work by Dr. V. S. 
Azariah, Bishop of Dornakal; J. Z. Hodge, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Council; Dr. Warren H. Wilson of New York; and a total 
of some four score paid or voluntary workers in the five areas surveyed. 

The people concerned have been called ‘‘untouchables.”’ Their average 
annual income is about $40.00, and 69 per cent of the heads of the families 
are in debt, paying an average interest rate of 21 per cent. Of the families 
studied, 40 per cent live in one-room houses, and 70 per cent of all the 
houses examined have no windows. 

Three schedules were extensively used: a household schedule for every 
Christian family in the areas studied, sometimes involving 350 entries per 
family; one for factual data about the villages visited with the opinions of 
intelligent Hindus and Moslems about their Christian neighbors; and one 
to produce information about pastors, their families, work, and congrega- 
tions. The survey embodies a history of these mass movements, a descrip- 
tion of the social, economic, and educational conditions of the converts, 
and a study of the social power of Christianity and its influence upon 
economic conditions. The motives underlying conversion and the Chris- 
tian attainments of these formerly “untouchable” people are presented. 

The unexpected finding is set forth that those who accept Christianity 
because of purely social forces or secular motives, such as the desire for 
help against oppression, manifest practically the same percentage of at- 
tainment as judged by various tests, as do those who are baptized from 
more spiritual motives. Evidence is found that the conversion of untouch- 
ables to Christianity is followed by distinct improvement in cleanliness. 
In particular Christian worship develops an appreciation of beauty, and 
aids in the enfranchisement of women. That economic benefits have come 
to many participants in Christian mass movements as a result of conver- 
sion is held to be indisputably clear. In all areas conversion has been ac- 
companied by a manifestation of interest in schools. 


* Christian Mass Movements in India. By J. Waskom Pickett. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1933. 382 pages. $2.00. 
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This survey makes suggestions for the nurture of the spiritual life, the 
progressive Christianization of the social order, increasing economic re- 
sources, a larger use of Indian leadership, and a better co-ordination of 
effort. Leadership, at present entirely inadequate, manifestly must be 
developed and reinforced. The converts are so desperately poor that they 
lack both means and outlook to insure adequate growth without outside 
help. While the primacy of the spiritual aim in approaching these de- 
pressed peoples is asserted, ministry to temporal needs from the beginning 
is advised. In these movements we see an approach to Christ in contrast 
to the individualistic way of the West; for these depressed classes the ap- 
proach is a corporate coming. This protects them from social dislocation, 
reduces the dangers of westernization, and is in accord with the caste con- 
sciousness of India. 

Although this study is intended primarily for the guidance of Indian 
and missionary leaders as well as churches and boards in their endeavor to 
reshape and improve their policies in these great group movements, never- 
theless it should prove to be of vital and significant interest to the general 
reader. In these pages are presented the failures, weaknesses, achieve- 
ments, values, and possibilities in a movement that has produced 80 per 
cent of the Protestant community in India. It is an objective and pene- 
trating picture with aspects that cannot help but kindle faith, contribute 
to one’s Christian apologetic, and stir one with its record of concrete trans- 
formations in individual lives and in social conditions and relationships. 
Notwithstanding the frank record of certain disappointing lapses and 
breakdowns in this work, the reader will find in the factual material such 
a challenge of dire need, of proved results, and of awaiting opportunities 
as to stimulate response. Ministers of churches as well as lay readers will 
find this a human document with just the kind of frank, objective treat- 
ment that should make intelligent supporters of missions. The study has 


definite interest, also, for the sociologist and anthropologist. 


DanteEt J. FLeminc 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHARACTER IN THE SCHOOLS 


Dr. Heaton is one of a very few individuals who have had the oppor- 
tunity of devoting their time to the character emphasis of a particular 


school system. This book’ is one evidence that he has made good use of 


* The Character Emphasis in Education. A Collection of Materials and Methods. By 


Kenneth L. Heaton. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. ix+41s5 pages. 
$3.co. 
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his position. It is a remarkably complete and useful collection of case 
materials. Its value consists, however, not only in the wisdom with which 
the selections have been made but also in the care with which they have 
been classified and interpreted. Although the critical treatment is meager, 
the author gives his point of view at the beginning and adds occasional 
comments which suggest limitations in procedures quoted and possible 
lines of improvement. 

The point of view which has determined the selection of material is in 
harmony with that of the committee responsible for the Tenth Year Book 
of the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. Dr. Heaton has 
worked out a set of specific aims in terms of characteristics of an ideal per- 
sonality, such as ‘‘A growing ability to meet daily situations and to make 
the choices in daily life in ways that are the most satisfying to the greatest 
number of people over the longest period of time.” There are fourteen of 
these criteria and the cases reported are chosen because they illustrate one 
or another of these objectives. 

The classification adopted follows the set-up of the ordinary school. 
Opportunities for emphasizing character in the regular routine are first 
described, particularly at points where the teacher has shifted the interest 
of the teaching from “‘subject matter”’ to “life” and has provided oppor- 
tunity for co-operative experience. Recognizing that existing curricula are 
hardly flexible enough to care for all character needs, the author has intro- 
duced illustrations of special units, whether or not these are called ‘“‘char- 
acter education,” and has pointed out the possibilities of the case-discus- 
sion approach, socialized discussion, the use of investigation by pupils, 
practice in desirable forms of conduct, dramatization, and stories. 

Extra-curricular activities are also represented in the club activities of 
which typical examples are given. The growing interest in individual 
guidance is especially well presented. In the chapter on “School Admin- 
istration” the author resorts to theory, giving few illustrations. The same 
is true of the chapter on the effect of the total environment. While the 
positions taken are sound enough, the purpose of the book would have been 
better served if illustrations at these points had been cited. 

School men and others interested in child life in America will be greatly 
indebted to Dr. Heaton for this useful handbook of constructive practice 
in character education. 

Hucu HARTSHORNE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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THE FUNCTION OF SOCIAL THEORY 


Professor Ellwood! sets forth the proposition that our world is threat- 
ened with chaos and maintains that the social sciences, including psychol- 
ogy and biology, are largely responsible because they have undermined 
the traditional ways of thinking. It is possible that the social sciences 
“should be able to come to some fundamental agreement among them- 
selves and to show the way out of the threatened chaos.” So far they only 
reflect “the divided conditions of the world.”” Attempts have been made 
to bring unity by using the methods of the ‘‘natural” or physical sciences 
in the field of the social sciences. He discusses the reasons why this has not 
given unity to the social sciences, but says that unity can be secured if “a 
broader method supplemented by a critical scholarship” is used. The pur- 
pose of his book is to show the way out by revealing the nature of this 
broader method. 

He says that the social sciences are “‘necessarily reasoned sciences and 
must be established through critical thinking rather than through physical 
science methods.” He would include in his methodology objective observa- 
tion, imagination, historical interpretation, psychological analysis, statis- 
tical measurements, social experiments, social theorizing, and the methods 
of philosophy. He emphasizes scientific imagination, psychological analy- 
sis, and historical interpretation, and puts much emphasis upon scholar- 
ship and the “constructive synthesis by means of reflective thought.” 
Statistics, the social survey, and the case study have significance within 
the larger methods named. He reveals the resemblances between the 
philosophical procedures and those of the social sciences and states just 
what methods from philosophy should be used in the social sciences. He 
illustrates what it would mean to have “a pure objectivism or behaviorism 
in the social sciences” and points out their inadequacy “for dealing sci- 
entifically with the non-material aspects of culture.” 

The first reason for the scientific inadequacy of behavioristic descriptions 
of human social behavior is that they do not show the true nature of the human 
social process, which is essentially a process of intercommunication. The second 
reason is that they do not show the true nature of adult human behavior, which 
is essentially cultural. The third reason is that they fail to show the true nature 
of human institutions, which are essentially based upon values and valuing 
processes [p. 55]. 

In his treatment of the relationship of the various social sciences with 
each other and their relationship with social work, ethics, education, and 


* Methods in Sociology. By Charles A. Ellwood. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 


University Press, 1933. xxxiv-+214 pages. $1.50. 
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social progress he pleads for co-operation and points out the fundamental 
reasons why this co-operation must exist. 

If there were opportunity for a round table with Professor Ellwood the 
following questions might arise. Is it not all to the good to have a few 
people experimenting with method as such to see what might be done 
with objective measurements of human behavior? Does it follow that we 
shall have more Cooleys by reducing the number of statisticians? May it 
not be that some advance in the understanding of multiple-factor theories 
will open up a method for securing constellations of factors which are re- 
sponsible for human behavior? How can “reasoning” any more than the 
methods of measurement give “universal laws” in a changing dynamic so- 
ciety? It is a big question whether or not agreements in method will give 
unity of viewpoints. In fact, one is tempted to say that it is viewpoint 
which determines method and not method viewpoint. As a matter of 
fact, while Dr. Ellwood pleads for the inclusion of all methods, he empha- 
sizes those very methods which are in line with the viewpoints which he 
has consistently held for years. Is it not in the very realm in which Dr. 
Ellwood is most interested, namely, constructive synthesis, that we have 
the greatest lack of unity? Is it not always in the interpretation of the 
meaning of concrete studies where our lack of unity occurs? Is not some- 
thing more than scientific method as such necessary to give unity to our 
chaotic life? 

S. C. KINCHELOE 
CuIcAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
Davis, W. HERSEY. Greek Papyri of the First Century. New York and London: 

Harper, 1933. xxx+84 pages. $2.00. 

This birthday present from Professor Davis to his colleague, Dr. A. T. Robertson, 
was designed to introduce students of the Greek New Testament to the Greek papyri of 
the first century. The first reaction of teachers and students in this field will be one of 
disappointment at the meager amount of material presented. Only 21 papyri (averaging 
15 lines in length) are printed, and most of them have been printed in similar texts in the 
past. The bibliography is in no sense “‘brief,”’ and contains many careless errors; such as 
omissions of the German umlaut, an inaccurate phrasing of titles (e.g., Moulton’s 
From Egyptian Rubbish Heaps). Similar carelessness mars the body of the book e.g. 
“Wilkin” (p. 54), ‘““Radamacher” (p. 59), ““Diodarus” (p. 72), etc. The book is neither 
extensive enough nor distinctive enough to meet any unfilled need in this field; nor has 
it enough thoroughness or vitality in its presentation to win a place that is already 
better filled —E. C. COLWELL. 


KittEL, G. (ed.). Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1933. Band I, Lieferung 12 (with title-page); Band II, 
Lieferungen 1 and 2. 705-93, 1-128 pages. Sold on subscription only. 

G. Kittel has now completed the first volume of the new Theologisches Wérterbuch 
and has issued two parts to date of the second volume. The strength of the project may 
be seen in such a study as Bultmann’s article on “knowledge,” in which, although Jewish 
bases are well built upon, it is recognized and frankly admitted that in this aspect of the 
religious life of the ancients non-Jewish and syncretistic elements are of equal or greater 
importance. A long study of “writings,” also in the first volume, by Schrenk, is valu- 
able. It serves as a succinct handbook upon a number of aspects of the canonization of 
Jewish and Christian scripture. Foerster’s article on demons and demonology (Vol. IT) 
rightly begins with a presentation of data drawn from the gentile world, although in his 
historical application he leans too heavily on materials derived from Palestinian Jewish 
sources. The same author’s study of “‘devil” is still less satisfactory by reason of faulty 
historical application. K. L. Schmidt has an excellent, although brief, study of ‘“dias- 
pora” in the latest part of the work published —Donatp W. RIppDLE. 


Kriicer, Gustav. A Decade of Research in Early Christian Literature, 1921- 
1930. Reprint from Harvard Theological Review, XXVI (1933), 173-321. 
In this survey of recent work, Kriiger carries on in narrower limits his critical bibli- 

ographies on church history published in the Harvard Theological Review in 1921-25. 

Although the present survey fills almost 150 pages, it is the result of rigorous selection 

and large rejection. Nor is it merely a listing of titles. A brief critical evaluation is 

given of the more important works, with references to several reviews. This is a valu- 
able tool for all students of early Christian literature——Ernest CApMAN COLWELL. 
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Lamsa, G. M. The Four Gospels according to the Eastern Version. Philadelphia: 

A. J. Holman Co., 1933. xxvi+ 228 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a confession of ignorance. It translates the Syriac Peshitta (itself a 
translation from Greek in the fifth century) into English and claims to translate “the 
original” Gospels! The author knows less than nothing of the ‘Eastern Version”; e.g., 
he naively claims that “Old Syriac” is a name for the Peshitta, whereas the Old Syriac 
is a much earlier and radically different translation from the Greek. The only Greek 
text he mentions as a basis of comparison is that of Erasmus! Nowhere does he show the 
slightest knowledge of what the Western world has learned about the textual criticism 
of the New Testament since the King James Version was published. 

We can excuse his ignorance, but not his publication of it. He has been doing this 
sort of thing for some time now (see the review of his book, My Neighbor Jesus, in this 
Journal, X11 [1933], 332-34); and some of the reviews of his earlier work should have 
suggested to him the incalculable harm he is doing to the Christian people of America 
in selling them this second-hand material as though it were original —E. C. COLWELL. 


Merk, A. Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine. Rome: Pontificii Instituti 

Biblici, 1933. 35 +845 pages. L. 18. 

This new edition of the New Testament is very similar to Nestle’s popular edition of 
the New Testament in Greek and Latin. Its Latin text is the Clementine text (1592) of 
the Vulgate, with critical apparatus containing variant readings of the Old Latin MSS. 
These variants are drawn from the apparatus of Wordsworth and White, but also from 
several more recent publications. 

The Greek text has been established by the author himself. Some of the principles on 
which it was built can be ascertained from a study of the Introduction. The author de- 
cries Hort’s overvaluation of Codex Vaticanus, and attacks the critical rule that the 
“shorter reading is to be preferred.” The result, he says, is the production of a text 
much closer to von Soden, Souter, and Vogels, than to B. Weiss, and Westcott and 
Hort. A study of his text in the first chapter of Mark’s Gospel shows that it differs from 
Westcott and Hort in fourteen readings; twelve of these agree with Stephanus against 
Westcott and Hort. Thus, it should be pointed out that as far as the evidence of Mark I 
is valid for the book as a whole, this text moves from Westcott and Hort toward the 
Received Text. 

It resembles the Received Text in another particular. It includes without any sign of 
doubt those passages which textual scholars agree in regarding as late additions to the 
text; e.g., Mark 16:9-20, John 7:53—8:11, John 5:4, Matthew 16:2 “the signs of the 
times.’”’ He anticipates attack on this procedure, and defends himself by pointing out 
that the evidence in the critical apparatus will enable the reader to make up his own 
mind as to the original text. If the editor had made no attempt to establish a new text, 
this position could be defended. But, since he was not content in the majority of cases 
to let the reader make up his own mind, he casts the prestige of his text over these 
passages also. 

The editor uses von Soden’s symbols for text-types, and Gregory’s notation for in- 
dividual MSS. It is to be regretted, however, that he did not indicate his disagreement 
with von Soden’s groupings, instead of following von Soden slavishly in putting MSS 
that are unrelated into the same class. It is also true that the accuracy of the work is 
bound to suffer from the extensive dependence on von Soden’s apparatus. 

The significance of the work is greatly increased by the careful use of information on 
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the versions which has come to light since Tischendorf’s day. The Old Latin, Vulgate, 
Syriac versions, Armenian, and Coptic are cited throughout, and the Old Georgian in the 
Gospels. The available evidence for the Armenian Version was increased by the author’s 
collation of at least seven unpublished Armenian MSS. It is a great disappointment 
that lack of space kept him from indicating the readings of the individual Armenian 
MSS. In his list of these sources (Prolegomena, p. 8*), the Etschmiadzin MS should be 
numbered 229, instead of 226.—E. C. COLWELL. 


ToRREY, CHARLES CUTLER. The Four Gospels. New York: Harper, 1933. 
xii+331 pages. $3.00. 

This new version of the Gospels will appeal to those Bible readers who do not like 
modern speech translations. Though the language is conventional, one does not read far 
in any of the Gospels as here presented without noting some strikingly unconventional 
renderings. A large part of these new readings is based on the translator’s assumption 
of an Aramaic original for each gospel. The support of this hypothesis is the chief mo- 
tivation of the present volume. Purpose and method are stated in a brief Preface; the 
translations occupy the chief place; following them is a fifty-page chapter on ‘The 
Origin of the Gospels” defending the hypothesis by a number of challenging arguments; 
notes on the new translation of individual passages conclude the work. 

The chapter on origins is the most interesting section to the historical student. It is 
maintained that the hypothetical translators never use the wrong Greek word, but con- 
stantly get their words in un-Greek positions. Though the author says on p. 237 that 
they are well acquainted with Greek syntax, and on p. 248 that the syntax of the Gospels 
is Aramaic, his general argument is that the Semitism is in word-order rather than in 
syntax. Such mastery of syntax and vocabulary, in combination with barbarous word- 
order, can only be explained on the assumption that cultured Greeks were translating a 
foreign language; and, since uniformly in each gospel their sentences are Aramaic struc- 
tures, the language of the originals can only have been Aramaic. In this connection the 
composition of all four is dated near the middle of the first century! 

The author calls Aramaic “the original language of the evangelistic tradition.” It 
seems more correct to say ‘“‘the language of the original evangelistic tradition.” Main- 
taining that the Gospels are all direct translations from Aramaic documents is, to say 
the least, an extreme position and most conjectural.—J. MERLE RIFE. 


VANUTELLI, P. Quaestiones de synopticis evangeliis. Rome: Ferrari, 1933. 105 
pages. 

It is, perhaps, significant, and certainly interesting, that the Catholic scholar, Vanu- 
telli, publishes a study of the relationships of the Synoptic Gospels in the form of ques- 
tions, even shaping results in the question form. To be sure, the discussion is purely of 
literary phenomena, and it keeps well within the limits of the papal denunciation of the 
two-source hypothesis. Yet the author exhibits a thorough knowledge of the literary 
phenomena and of secondary literature of the subject, and his work, taken in connection 
with his previously published (in Italian) harmony of the Gospels, should be of value to 
those of his fellow-churchmen who use it as a guide. Vanutelli reaches a negative con- 
clusion concerning any oral tradition theory, and, as of course he must, he rejects the 
two-source hypothesis of source relationship. The suggestions which he makes toward a 
solution are illustrated, by an interesting analysis of the three manuscript recensions of 
Tobit and by different forms of the St. Francis legends; he finds a certain amount of 
human influence in the transmission of the traditions—DOoNALp W. RIDDLE. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


FERGUSON, WALLACE K. Erasmi Opuscula. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1933. xiii+ 

373 pages. 10 guilders. 

The Opera Omnia Erasmi edited by J. Clericus, Leiden, 1703-6, omitted a number 
of the shorter works of Erasmus. Some of these have survived in manuscript only, some 
in rare editions. Dr. Ferguson gives us a scholar’s edition of the omitted writings. He 
has been careful to exclude all but well-authenticated works. On the ground that Eras- 
mus took no responsibility for the orthography or punctuation of his copyists and 
printers, the editor has sensibly adopted a classical spelling and allowed himself ‘“‘a free 
hand in paragraphing, punctuation and capitalization.” The texts appear with ade- 
quate separate introductions. First comes a series of groups of imitative Latin poems, 
some of which have only recently been brought to light by Hyma and Pineau. The 
much-discussed satirical dialogue, Julius Exclusus (1516), is given an ample introduc- 
tion in which the work is described as an attack not only on Julius IT but on the contem- 
porary papacy. The Hieronymi Stridonensis Vita (1516) follows—a monument of Eras- 
mus’ admiration for his great forerunner in Bible studies. Dr. Ferguson accepts the ver- 
dict of Allen, and other Erasmus experts, making Erasmus the chief author of Dialogus 
Bilinguium et Trilinguium (1519), a satire against Edward Lee and other obscurantist 
opponents; and this document is accordingly included. The Apologia qua respondet 
duabus invectivis Eduardi Lei (1520), Erasmus’ defense against Lee’s criticisms of his 
New Testament, is the longest document in the book. Erasmus’ early patronage of 
Luther is represented by his Acta Academiae Lovanensis contra Lutherum (1520), the 
Axiomata pro causa Martini Lutheri (1521), and the Consilium Cujusdam (1521). The 
editor supplies ample critical and historical notes on the texts. 

That so capable an Erasmus scholar as Dr. Preserved Smith has advised Dr. Fergu- 
son in course of his task is an additional guaranty of the scholarly standard of the work, 
which constitutes an invaluable aid to the study of Erasmus and his era.—J. T. 
MCNEILL. 


FisHER, Mites Mark. A Short History of the Baptist Denomination. Nashville: 

Sunday School Publishing Board. 1933. ix-+188 pages. $1.50. 

As Baptist, Negro, and minister, the author has seen the need of a “story of the de- 
nomination as a unified whole.”” Consequently, such men as Shubal Stearns and Adon- 
iram Judson share space with leaders like George Liele and Lott Cary. Of the twelve 
chapters—each divided topically—vi, vii, and viii are entitled respectively, ““Northern 
Baptists,” ‘Southern Baptists,” and “Negro Baptists.” Although the purpose and 
scope of so small a volume commend it, minor errors, like the confusing of Noah K. 
Davis with his father, Noah Davis (p. 82), the spelling the Badgley as Bagley (pp. 44, 
181), and numerical inaccuracies in quoting statistics (pp. 86, 102), restrict its useful- 
ness. Scattered footnotes indicate recourse to sources, but, in general, the writer seems 
to rely upon the authority of the denominational historians —RAyMoND L. HIGHTOWER. 


Franciscan Education Conference: Report of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
(Carey, Ohio, June 30, July 1 and 2, 1932). Washington, D.C.: published 
by the Conference. 135 pages. $1.00. 

Besides the minutes of the proceedings of the fourteenth annual Franciscan Educa- 
tion Conference, this report contains papers and summaries of discussions of the various 
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problems connected with the conduct of the Seraphic seminaries, which are schools in 
which candidates for the novitiate in the Franciscan order receive their humanistic 
training. Among the subjects discussed are conditions of admission, equipment and 
financing, discipline, spiritual direction, extra-curricular activities, curriculum, and 
standards. The papers furnish an interesting cross-section view of this particular type of 
education in American Catholicism.—W. W. SWEET. 


M. M. Knappen (ed.). Studies in Church History, Vol. 11: Two Elizabethan 
Puritan Diaries, by Richard Rogers and Samuel Ward. With an Introduction 
by the editor. Chicago (5757 University Ave.): The American Society of 
Church History, 1933. xiiit+148 pages. $3.00. 

It is always refreshing to find one’s self on new vantage-ground in viewing some old 
problem or phase of religious history. Dr. Knappen, in editing these rather inaccessible 
manuscripts of late-sixteenth- and early-seventeenth-century England, has given his 
readers such an opportunity with respect to Puritanism and the Puritan mind. These 
anonymous and somewhat fragmentary diaries, now definitely identified as to author- 
ship and general application, are given added meaning by the editor’s interpretation of 
“the puritan character” as revealed in the diaries themselves and by his research, car- 
ried farther than hitherto, in the discovery of significant facts about these interesting 
clergymen and their times. 

If the attitudes of these diarists are typical of those possessed not only by Puritan 
leaders but by the rank and file of the laity as well, some of our histories dealing with the 
Puritan period may need some revision; for Knappen places the Puritan standards of 
self-depreciation and soul-culture in contrast to the Pharisaism often alleged. To con- 
centrate upon the good was the Puritan’s constant anxiety, and this did not exclude a 
social interest in his neighbor’s spiritual progress. The notion that the Puritan mind 
brooded overmuch on the subject of sex is set aside; pride, anger, and greed caused these 
diarists far more worry. Nor does the popular idea of the Puritan’s excessive other- 
worldliness, coldness, and moroseness find support in these records; inner or spiritual 
joy here and now was his primary quest. Moreover, the uncertainties incident to his 
belief in predestination seem not to have troubled him; for it was always the other fellow 
who was not “elected.”” The author accordingly criticizes the conventional characteriza- 
tions of Puritanism based too often on logical argument rather than on documentary 
evidence. The Puritan, therefore, becomes much more like the Pietist than we are accus- 
tomed to picture him. It is by this refreshing interpretation that Dr. Knappen makes 
his chief contribution. The diaries speak for themselves. And the biographical sketches 
add point to the jottings of the diarists by references to many of the associates men- 
tioned therein, and by explanations concerning pastoral routine, Puritan activities, and 
even international and dynastic complications. Altogether, this carefully documented 
work should be of interest not only to the historian but to all in that larger company who 
stand in the line of Puritan tradition —MeErRRILL E. Gappis. 


Levy, Max. Der Sabbath in England. Wesen und Entwicklung des englischen 

Sonntags. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1933. 297 pages. M. to. 

The importance of the celebration of Sunday in all periods of the English church 
makes welcome this informing book. It should be read with W. Thomas’ Der Sonntag 
im friihen Mittelalter (1929), to which study Levy is at certain points indebted. Levy 
includes a clarifying statement of Ptolemy’s planetary week, on which the Roman week 
was based, and explains its relation, as also that of the sun cult, to the rise of the Chris- 
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tian Sunday. The Sunday rest, as privilege and as tabu, is traced through English his- 
tory by reference to civil and canon law and to ecclesiastical and popular writings. 
Continuity in a “‘semi-Sabbatarianism” is seen between the late Middle Ages and the 
Reformation, and this is regarded as one important cause of the modern maintenance of 
the English Sunday. The author employs a widening range of sources for the Puritan 
l'abuismus.”’ 


“ir 


period with its strife over the sanctity of Sunday and its tendency to 
The story is brought down to 1932. 

It is strange that neither Thomas nor Levy, in reviewing the medieval materials, has 
noted the evidence for St. Patrick’s Sabbatarianism furnished by Muirchu, and that 
neither has called attention to Queen Margaret’s attempt in the late eleventh century to 
enforce Sunday observance in Scotland. Patrick was a native of Roman Britain, and 
Margaret an English princess; both might, therefore, have been profitably considered in 
the present work. Levy gives a minimum of attention to the Norman period. His 
method is narrowly documentary; he does not permit himself to expand the treatise by 
explanations of the social bearing of his documentary data. It seems worth asking 
whether the Puritan emphasis on the holiness of Sunday was not a necessary sequel to 
the abandonment of other church holy days. Sunday required more stress because it 
now alone gave opportunity for the public functions of religion. Levy’s omission of ref- 
erence to the Treatise on the Sabbath Day by Lancelot Andrewes is not surprising in view 
of the fact that Knappen’s article on Andrewes in Church History (June, 1933) was 
probably not available in time. The book will take its place as the principal scientific 
treatise on its subject.—J. T. MCNEILL. 


MCcILHENNY, E. A. Befo’ de War Spirituals. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1933. 255 pages. $3.00. 


This book is a valuable contribution to Americana, its prospectus states, and this is 
true. It is valuable because it goes to the very grass roots. There is no middleman here. 
The author writes of life on a plantation, Avery Island, in southern Louisiana. For 
more than a hundred years his family has lived there, the title having come through 
Spanish grants. Descendants of the family’s slaves make it their home and live much 
in the fashion of ante-bellum days. It is from these Negroes that Mr. MclIlhenny has 
secured the material for his book. Less than forty pages are devoted to the story of life 
on the plantation and the creation of the songs, the remainder being given to examples 
of the songs themselves. There has been no attempt to modernize the tunes in any way. 
Written in two parts (as sung by two old Negro women) we find this music, we are 
assured, exactly as it was before the Civil War. The author had the assistance of Henri 
Wehrmann of New Orleans in transcribing the music. He has, apparently, not been in- 
fluenced by any preconceived notions as to what Negro spirituals ought to sound like. 
Simple, bare harmonies accompany the singing lines, and doubtless he has given as 
faithful reproduction as is possible without mechanical recording. Modernizing our 
Negro, Indian, and early camp-meeting songs may make them more attractive for con- 
cert purposes, but in such form they are not true examples of a fast dying culture. The 
book is not a scholarly production and its style is crude, but it contains a lot of very 
interesting material that your reviewer has not seen elsewhere. We may expect new 
arrangements of spirituals based upon some of these melodies. Interestingly edited and 
harmonized, ‘‘Adam in de garden pinnin’ leaves” ought to prove a best seller.—R. G. 


McCurTcHAN. 
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PosEY, WALTER BROWNLOW. The Development of Methodism in the Old South- 
west, 1783-1824. Tuscaloosa, Alabama: Weatherford Printing Co., 1933. 
151 pages. $1.50. 

This carefully documented monograph gleans from old and new sources on frontier 
religion a great number of interesting facts on early western Methodism in the area 
south of the Ohio. The author, particularly in his chapter on pioneer camp meetings, 
shows himself to be somewhat of a realist in his view of pioneer conditions of life. His 
descriptions of frontier filth, crime, and revivalistic erotism lead one to feel, however, 
that perspective would be somewhat improved by a little less attention to the sordid, 
and more to the saner, expressions of religious awakening that are to be found recorded 
in the same original materials. However, in other parts of the study one finds a well- 
balanced treatment; and throughout the treatise is packed with human interest. 

The varied social services of the versatile circuit rider are effectively portrayed. Un- 
usual place is given to the influence of the earthquake tremors of 1811-12 upon religious 
thought and activity in the West. The increasing emphasis on education and the sacrifi- 
cial efforts to provide it are interestingly recounted. Also one finds some new light 
thrown on Methodist missionary activity among the Indians and Negroes in the Old 
Southwest. An account of the temperance movement and of the less fruitful enterprise 
of reducing the use of tobacco is given; also an appraisal of the working out of a form of 
polity in which “‘autocracy and democracy were strangely blended.” 

The Methodist layman will find this little volume very readable and informing, and 
the church historian will, perhaps, discover therein some new ways of explaining 
Methodism’s spectacular advances in a frontier society.— MERRILL E. GappDIs. 


Prins, A. A. The Booke of the Common Prayer, 1549. Amsterdam: Portielje, 

1933. 126 pages, 9 tables. 3 florins. 

This is an elaborate examination of the text of the prayer book as issued March 7, 
1540, from the standpoint of phonology and accidence. Dr. Prins recognizes that the 
variations in the forms of words in different parts of the prayer book have no necessary 
connection with individual contributors or compilers, and agrees with Cramner’s biog- 
raphers that the book was essentially his work. While the Introduction contains some 


historical material, the essential contribution of the study is linguistic —J.T. McNEILL. 


Report of the Oxford Movement Centenary Congress, July, 1933. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1933. XVii+-194 pages. $1.75. 

“The past hundred years have seen the revival of Catholic dogma and worship; the 
next hundred years must see a renaissance of Catholic ethics and sociology,” says 
Gabriel Gillett, the editor of this series of Anglo-Catholic addresses. The papers are 
short and varied. Interest in the social implications of Catholicism is prominent. Two 
contributors take ‘‘the next hundred years” as their topic. N. P. Williams anticipates 
grim conflict for the faith, resulting in the reunion of Christendom and a sweeping ad- 
vance of Christianity. Yet the phraseology by which he refers to Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics is not calculated to promote unity, but exhibits the usual rigid Anglo- 
Catholic attitude. More free from sectarianism is G. D. Rosenthal, who suggests that 
even Anglo-Catholics have not reached finality on the question of reunion: ‘‘We can 


educate our minds to it by study . . . . and prayer.’ “Catholics of the world, unite!” is 
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the imitative slogan suggested by K. D, Mackenzie. The book closes with six sermons, 
among which that of the Bishop of Durham on “The Oxford Movement: An Assertion 
of the Church’s Freedom,” is, as might be expected, historically valuable.—J. T. 
McNEILt. 


Roemer, THEODORE. The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the Church in the United 
States, 1838-1918. (‘‘Franciscan Studies,’ No. 12, August, 1933.) New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1933. 161 pages. $1.00. 

The Ludwig-Missionsverein is one of the numerous Catholic missionary societies 
established in Western Europe in the early nineteenth century to give financial assistance 
to Catholic missions in the various parts of the world. The Ludwig-Missionsverein is a 
Munich organization established in 1838, and the reason for including this study in the 
“Franciscan Studies” is the fact that this society has given assistance to three branches 
of the Franciscan family working in America. From 1844 onward the society made yearly 
donations to work in the United States. The author calculates that from 1844 to 1916 
the total amount contributed by this society to this country was well over eight hundred 
thousand dollars. It was particularly active during the years when there was a large 
flow of German immigrants into the United States, and assisted in securing a German- 
American priesthood, in establishing seminaries for the training of priests, and also 
made contributions to the religious orders and to the sisterhoods. The study is a wel- 
come addition to the materials for our understanding of America as a mission field. 
W. W. SWEET. 

SHEARER, DONALD. Pontificia Americana: A Documentary History of the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States, 1784-1884. (“Franciscan Studies,” No. 11, 
June, 1933.) New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1933. 413 pages. $1.25. 
The editor of this volume has brought together in chronological form all the papal 

documents bearing upon the history of the Catholic Church in the United States from 

the beginning of peace negotiations following the Revolution to 1884. The period covers 
the pontificates of seven popes, and the documents are listed under each pontificate. 

The collection is not limited to pontifical briefs and bulls issued by the Roman pontiffs 

themselves, but contains letters and other documents bearing upon the Catholic Church 

in America sent by the Roman congregations acting for and in the names of the popes. 

Of particular interest are the letters from the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 

which was the organization in charge of the American Catholic Church until 1908. The 

papal activity in attempting to have an article inserted in the Treaty of Paris guarantee- 
ing the free exercise and maintenance of the Catholic religion in the United States is 
interestingly set forth in the documents. 

The documents are reproduced in the language in which they were originally written. 
All the papal bulls and briefs are, of course, in Latin, but many of the letters of the con- 
gregations are in Italian. While the editor does not translate the documents, he fur- 
nishes a brief summary of each. The work is carefully edited, with a Calender of Docu- 
ments, a Bibliography, and an Index.—W. W. SWEET. 

Wuite, Hucn G. Evetyn. The Monasteries of the Wédi’n Natréin. Part III: 
The Architecture and Archaeology. New York: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1933. xxxiv-+272; 93 plates. Paper $15.00; in boards, $17.50. 

Part II of this monumental series was reviewed in the Journal of Religion, XIII 
(1933), 96. This volume adds to the history of the monastic communities—a detailed 
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account of the buildings in which they were housed. These buildings and their furniture 
are discussed in great detail, with attention not only to structure but also, in consider 

able degree, to function. The evidence shows that the existing buildings go back not to 
the sixth century, as often alleged, but only to the ninth, and are ‘‘Copto-Arabic”’ rather 
than “Byzanto-Coptic.”’ The student of Western monasticism will be struck by certain 
similarities and contrasts between Egyptian monastic architecture and that of the same 
period in the West. The editor, Dr. Hauser, has deleted from the manuscript left by 
Dr. White sections which partially duplicate materials in Part IT, thus making the text 
“about one-third shorter” than the author left it. A series of ninety-three excellent full- 


page plates, following the text and Index, lends helpful illustration —-J. T. McNett. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
ARPEE, LEON. The Atonement in Experience. London: Allen and Unwin, 1932. 
155 pages. 5s. 
An elucidation of some details of the traditional thinking about the atonement, 
without any examination of the fundamental assumptions underlying this doctrine. 
The book will therefore fail to reach the man who is skeptical of the biblical theology. 


EK. E. AUBREY. 


BALLANTINE, W. G. The Logic of Science. New York: Crowell, 1033. 230 
pages. $2.00. 

This is the author’s former The Basis of Belief in a new edition. His attempt to pre- 
sent a ‘comprehensive and consistent analysis” of the method of science is eminently 
unsuccessful. The contrary is hardly to be expected of one who has apparently read 
nothing in logical theory more recent than Mill, and who considers deduction to be 
merely the logic of consistency and therefore of no importance in the logic of science. 
The treatment of causation, which is the author’s essentia] claim to novelty, does little 
more than confuse the issue; although it is presumably an improvement over Mill it is 
carried on within the general frame of Mill’s thinking, and thus suffers from the am- 


biguities of this position.—A. C. BENJAMIN. 


MeLAMED, S. M. Spinoza and Buddha. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1933. X1+ 391 pages. $3.00. 

The author of this book has employed real learning in the interest of establishing a 
position which is at best precarious. Professing a supreme interest in the philosophy of 
history, he holds essentially that history is determined by great personalities, among the 
greatest of them being Buddha, Moses, Plato, St. Paul, and Spinoza. Two strains com- 
pete for the domination of the West, the one emanating from Hebraic sources, the other 
from Indian. Paradoxically enough, Spinoza, instead of being exponent of the Hebraic, 
epitomizes the Indian outlook—the world is explained away, man is a floating atom in 
the universe, only God remains, and God is dead. It was Christianity which won the 
Jew of Amsterdam away from his heritage; not Christianity as a continuation of He- 
braism, but as its antithesis. Palestine in Jesus’ day was overwhelmed by Buddhistic 
influences. The Baptist was a Mandaic religionist; Jesus was an Essene; Paul propa- 
gated a diluted Buddhism in the West under the name of Christianity. He was the first 
typically Eastern mystic in the Western world. St. Augustine was far more influenced 
by him than by Jesus. Through him this dead God who consumes a living world be- 
comes basic to medieval mysticism. The pantheistic Eckhardt and Boehme paved the 
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way for Spinoza’s subjective religiosity. The first and longest chapter, on Spinoza’s in- 
fluence on modern culture, is the most objective in the book. The remainder of it is more 
colored by the author’s doctrinaire positions. Modern critical historians of Christianity 
do not support his contentions respecting the Essenes, John the Baptist, Jesus, or Paul. 
The bulk of sober opinion among historians of religion does not support the claim of a 
Buddhistic invasion of the West prior to or simultaneous with the birth of the Christian 
movement. Dr. Melamed allows too little room for originality in the West, and falls a 
victim of the fallacy of post hoc propter hoc. Itis too bad that the proof of this book was 
not better read.—H. B. RosIns. 


Taytor, ALVA W. Christianity and Industry in America. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1933. 212 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.60. 

The depression is calling forth many documents. Numerous efforts are being made 
to point the way out of the crisis. Alva W. Taylor makes a plea for the introduction of 
the teachings of Jesus regarding the sacredness of personality and brotherhood of man 
into modern industrial life. He makes the assumption that there is social and moral 
“Jag” in comparison with the technical progress which we have had in recent years. The 
social complexity demands a new ethical program. The sins of today are social. He 
maintains that the Christian teachings have been ample to guide the lives of men in 
personal relationships and that they are just as ample to guide them in social relation- 
ships. He does not maintain that Jesus put down a program but that he did put down 
principles which can help us solve the new relationships of men. He recounts the prog- 
ress which labor has made from generation to generation and in a few places indicates 
the relationship of the church to this program. He holds to the general theory that the 
development of machinery is such that we can have abundance if we can only have the 
kind of human management which we need. His small book is filled with interesting 
and pertinent facts to back up his general contention. He makes the general proposition 
that the way out is the method of “constant criticism, education, experimentation and 
reformation.” He does not hesitate to show how religion has often been related to un- 
wholesome practices but he also points out that religious groups have provided “great 
spiritual and ethical norms of brotherhood and service.”—S. C. KINCHELOE. 


MISSIONS 


CRANMER-Bync, L. The Vision of Asia. An Interpretation of Chinese Art and 

Culture. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1933. xit+306 pages. $3.00. 

One must not look to this book for careful or precise scholarship. The author is pri- 
marily a poet, and on page after page the exact student will find his sense of accuracy 
outraged and will discover sweeping generalizations which he must challenge or distrust. 
Nor does the volume possess much of orderly sequence. The running theme of the book 
is comparison and contrast between occidental ideals and practice, on the one hand, and 
Asiatic standards—particularly Chinese—on the other. The author obviously has an 
enthusiastic admiration for most of what he finds in Confucianism, Taoism, and Bud- 
dhism, although he occasionally laments the failure of the Chinese to live up to the prin- 
ciples of these schools. His treatment is mostly impressionistic, as is apt to be the way 
of poets. The book is, therefore, in no sense a contribution to scholarship, but is rather 
in itself a document revealing the disdain of some of our intelligentsia for our own 
Western civilization and their uncritical admiration for much of the older Far Fast. 
For their admiration one cannot help but have a certain degree of sumpathy, but one 
cannot expect of it judicious appraisal.—K. S. LaTouRETTE. 
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MATHEWS, Basiv. World Tides in the Far East. New York: Friendship Press, 

1934. 184 pages. $1.00. 

“The old order of things is inevitably disappearing.” Well-defined tides have arisen 
in the West which are becoming world-tides, and threatening to overwhelm the civiliza- 
tions of the East. Communism is penetrating China; nationalism is gripping Japan; and 
machine production which has already altered our own life is threatening to revolution- 
ize both countries. In graphic style the story is told of the mingling of these Western 
tides with the ancient civilizations of the Orient. Out of this inevitable mingling some- 
thing new will emerge—new for China and Japan, new for the whole world. What 
should be the guiding principles in the choices which must be made between the new and 
the old, the alien and the indigenous? It is in answer to this question that Christianity 
may render its greatest service. The fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and 
the spirit of sacrifice instead of self-aggrandizement are the principles which should gov- 
ern the relationships of men. The pastor who realizes that his parish is larger than his 
local community will find here stimulating reading, which will enlarge the horizon of his 
thought and enrich the content of his preaching —ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


RopkEy, F.S. An Historical Approach to the World Problems of Today. Urbana, 

Illinois: Urbana Courier Co., 1934. 24 pages. $0.25. 

A struggle is on to enlist the loyalty of the masses behind two conflicting programs 
for human betterment. The issue is so critical that no half-way compromise with the 
status quo will suffice. America is summoned to reject doctrinaire, provincial absolutism 
as exemplified in fascism or naziism with their call to class warfare, and to follow the 
surer path projected by her own past history, namely the use of scientific methods for the 
realization of the religious ideal of mutual helpfulness within a great democratic society. 
This ideal is to be brought about by the gentler art of persuasion and not by the violence 
of class warfare. Social scientist, modernist Christian, and enlightened patriot are to 
join hands in promoting this revolutionary objective. A small pamphlet packed full of 
suggestive thought.—ARcHIBALD G. BAKER. 


SAUNDERS, KENNETH. Whither Asia? New York: Macmillan, 1933. 221 pages. 
$2.00. 

There are several ways in which one may study the influence of the West upon the 
East. One is by an analysis of the process, as it is actually in operation. Another is 
centering attention upon certain representative men, who in their own personalities give 
living examples of this process in operation, and of trends which may be prophetic. It is 
the latter method which Dr. Saunders has followed, and which he has carried out with 
his well-known appreciation of things oriental. Gandhi the great soul, Hu Shih the 
scholarly gentleman, and Kagawa the servant of the people are the three outstanding 
figures who indicate “whither Asia.” But the third figure offers the greatest promise. 
“Tn Kagawa Asia will find a more potent leader than either Gandhi or Hu Shih—for he 
is a servant of Christ the Universal Son of Man.’”—ArcHIBALD G. BAKER. 


SCHERMERHORN, WILLIAM D. The Christian Mission in the Modern World. 

New York: Abingdon Press, 1933. 360 pages. $2.50. 

The author of this book is one of the few writers on missions who combines, in his 
own person, that knowledge of missionary operations which comes from actual service 
on the field with the appreciation of the developmental nature and environmental set- 
ting of these operations which belongs to the student of history. 

The general method of procedure is set forth in the following words: “For every 
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area there is presented an outline of the history and the contemporary movements in 
which the Christian mission has its life. The endeavor is then made to set the develop- 
ment of Christianity in company with these other facts, showing its origin, progress 
and problems.” The descriptions of these environmental settings in each of the great 
mission areas are concise and discriminating. With this as a background the story of 
missions is told in each of these areas. The picture is heartening. One sees unfolding 
before his eyes a great religious movement, originating in Palestine, rooting itself in 
Europe and America, and then thrusting out its branches and tendrils, like a mighty 
vine, until now they have penetrated into every last nook and corner of the globe. 

The reader has been left free to discern for himself the manner in which the growing 
movement has been influenced by these environmental conditions—a difficult task in 
which we feel that more assistance might well have been given by the author. A series 
of maps—strangely lacking in so many books on missions—helps the reader to visualize 
the enterprise. An extensive Bibliography invites to further study. For a brief but 
readable survey which brings the history of missions up to date, this is the best book on 
the market.—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


Tuompson, Epcar W. The Word of the Cross to Hindus. London: Published 
for the Fernley Lecture Trust by the Epworth Press (Edgar C. Barton), 


1933. ix+328 pages. 7s. 6d. 

One of the problems confronting the missionary is that of discovering the best meth_ 
od of presenting his message to the people among whom he has chosen to live. The pres- 
ent volume is a particular study of one phase of that problem. The author spent twenty- 
five years in South India, since which time he has been a mission secretary. He has al- 
ways been a critical student of culture and religion, and in the present volume shows 
that he is not afraid to use his critical method in discussing either Hinduism or Christi- 
anity. We find him first of all examining the message of Christianity as it relates itself to 
the cross, and in the second part of the book undertaking to interpret it for a people 
with definite concepts of their own regarding human need and salvation. 

Mr. Thompson’s attitude toward the death of Jesus is that of a liberal theologian. 
He is convinced of the historical fact of its centrality in the Christian message. On its 
manward side it can be explained from the fact that his contemporaries regarded Jesus 
as a revolutionary. But on its Godward side we are left with a mystery, as to why God 
permitted it. The nearest he comes to an explanation is that it is the nature of love to 
enter into the experience of others and even into their suffering. The forgiveness of God 
has its profoundest meaning in the understanding of his immanence in human life. But 
as for theoretical interpretations of the atonement, Mr. Thompson knows that none of 
them is satisfactory, because all of them are fragmentary and some of them rest on un- 
acceptable concepts of dualism or legalism. 

In the second part of the book the author reconsiders the message of the cross with 
special attention to the Hindu doctrines of avatdra (incarnation), karma, yajna (sacri- 
fice), and tydga (self-renunciation). He faces honestly the inconsistencies between the 
Christian gospel and these Hindu beliefs. He makes it perfectly plain that no one can 
present Christianity intelligibly to a Hindu without some understanding of these con- 
cepts that are in the background of the Indian religious consciousness. Happily he 
makes no suggestion that there is any single method that must be followed. The Chris- 
tian preacher must use his creative powers in finding the approach that is most effective. 
Mr. Thompson’s book is a careful presentation of a difficult subject, and should be of 
great value in furthering a mutual understanding between followers of the two faiths.— 
A, STEWART WOODBURNE. 





